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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Lest some one, with hard, critical brow, and eyes in which 
sympathy never found a home, should ask us why we make 
another book, let us think the matter over, and satisfy ourselves 
on that point. Taken unawares, we might be at a loss ; for 
even where reasons are plenty as blackberries, they sometimes 
grow on very high branches, as our torn fingers and flounces at 
this moment testify. Rural surroundiiigs make us saucy and 
independent, and we shall take advantage of the shelter of 
these beetling rocks, and the murmur of this wild river, to say 
forth boldy what we think of book-making. There is, at least, 
a Brown Thresher on the sumach over our heads that thinks as 
we do, for he pours forth his heart in good earnest, trusting 
Providence for listeners, or finding a justification in the im- 
pulse. 

Books are, in general, what we make them. To some they 
are hardly more than a certain weight of paper and print, put 
together in a guise more or less attractive, and forming a gen- 
teel article of furniture. Others, though they go deeper, meet 
them always with a demurrer, and never open their covers 
without being inspired with some disparaging thought, or some 
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12 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTEP. 

destructive criticism. To such, the representative of another's 
jlings always wears the aspect of an antagonist. 
UT thumb at me, sir V asks one of the retainers 
house, the moment he meets any body not 
ors. ' I do bite my thumb, sir,' is the reply, 
cient excuse for a fight. Pisputat'ous people 
slighter occasions, and deal black eyes and 
like wild Irishmen, *for the pleasure of it.' 
our pages from such attentions ! We know 
who have reared, and who sustain, formidable 
3ns, upon no better foundation than a habit of 
abusing every book they open. Simple hearers 
t be knowledge where there is so much con- 
asure the speaker's judgment by his self-com- 
e fault-finders pass for critics. But, in truth, 
what we give,' in this as in many other cases, 
treatise requires a prepared reader ; so does the 
ng volume, aiming at no higher destiny than 
Qusement of a listless hour. On our moods 
y much the value of any book to us, and of the 
st of all. There are moments when this bird's 
5 the ear that now drinks it in with delight, a 
to which disgust might apply the harshest ad- 
woody height, with its studs of rock and its 
evergreen, is to the farmer an image of imper- 
It keeps the sunrise off his chilly corn-fields 
irs ; it harbors his stray cattle in unapproach- 
and is, in every way, and for every purpose 
icle of firewood, a very eye-sore to him. Yet 
Qter, sketching it with delight ; enriching his 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTFR. 13 

portfolio with studies of single stones among its thousands, and 
thinking himself happy when he can seize the character of one 
of its mosses. Nature neither placed it there to please the 
artist, nor will remove it to gratify the farmer. It is for those 
who can use it, and pursues not those who cannot. 

The multiplicity of books is not surprising. There needs 
many to suit all ; and it ia this that humble writers think of, 
if they think of the matter at all, when they venture to call 
attention and ask sympathy for their private thoughts. Some- 
body may be ready to listen, to be cheered ; even, perhaps, to 
be a little instructed, sometimes, by another's fancies, or reflec- 
tions, or experience. The pleasure of being listened to, is very 
great. There is even a necessity in the human mind to commu- 
nicate. The silent cell is ever the home of horror, distrust and 
despair. It is the greatest of human misfortunes to be pre- 
cluded from speaking; even to be hindered speaking out 
thoughts of a particular class, has been thought, at no remote 
period, cause enough of war to the knife, and the risk of all 
else that man holds dearest. Speech, with reason or without 
reason, in season and out of season, is one of the necessities ; 
and personal intercourse being limited in a thousand ways, 
there must be other means of transporting thought. Books, 
then, become spiritual telegraphs ; they annoy none that let 
them alone ; they answer some of the dearest needs of those 
that use them. If conversation could be universal, there would 
be less writing ; yet there would always be some, for ears 
weary sooner than eyes. When friends live together, their 
letter-cases need not be roomy, and posterity asks in vain for 
their ' correspondence.' They have had it, be sure ; else they 
had been no friends. Now, books are the correspondence of 
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jver seen each other. They conquer the 
intercourse, and unite those, who, if per- 
each other, might never really and eflfec- 

to pierce or to surmount that -semi-trans- 
lality, which can only be sapped by long 
rse, and never thrown down even by that I 
5 us apart, when each would fain meet the 
)se delicious shades where we are writing, 
sky preaching love and harmony, numbers 
3ry one more or less alive to the beauties 

softening influence of agreeable circum- 
:her, daily and hourly, with scarce a look 
>n, though there is nothing but good will, 
nee, among them. But if by chance there 
who has spoken to the world through a 
It as an acquaintance ; the mind-portrait 
circulation, no introduction seems needed, 
use for books — one of many. 
3 groups and solitary walkers, scattered 
ds ; in the park, among the rocks by the 
ladow of yon weeping elm, and on every 
le great house. A book is in the hand or 
unless, indeed, as sometimes will happen, 

lulled by the silent friend into the most 

and has let the volume fall. Happy 
s to so much amusement — to such sweet 
i not make books I 
jrbial for book-making, and certain critics 

by the propensity ; yet how natural is it 1 
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' To trayel and not tell/ is superhoman. Now, to recite the 
thing, with all its particolars, its episodes, its contretems, its 
raptures, separately, again and again, to each of your friends — 
it would take the forty mouths of a Hindoo idol. Some 
attempt this, indeed, but their friends learn to avoid them. 
If we have been present at a railroad catastrophe, we may tell 
it once, or even twice, perhaps ; but if once we succumb to the 
temptation to make it our cheval de bataille, we shall easily for- 
get which friend we have displayed it to, and buttons will be 
left in our hands without scruple, the moment we begin. Now, 
telling the thing in print is quite safe, and can offend no one, 
intrude on no business hours, be to no one a twice-told tale. 
So our mind is relieved at small cost. 

Surely those travellers who have nothing to tell are provok- 
ing, if not stupid. There are some who will make the most 
charming tour, be present at the most exciting show, boast of 
the most delightful visits, yet never let a single particular 
escape their lips, for the benefit of anxious and questioning 
stayers at home. They have seen all, enjoyed all, and they are 
content. An effort of recollection would cost them something, 
and they dp not care enough for your pleasure to make it 
These are the very people to inveigh against the tourist's book- 
making. Let us revenge ourselves by saying, that their imagi- 
nation has not strength of wing enough to foUow the adven- 
tures of another, or even power to draw pictures from experi- 
ence that shall interpret those of others. They are like that 
round, shorn, selfish-looking sun in a fog, that has light and 
warmth enough, but communicates as little as it can, and stares 
stolidly upon us, without putting down a single ladder of rays 
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to help our imaginations. Give us the most garrulous tourist 
rather. 

Some stupid people have called books unsocial ; they are the 
greatest of all promoters of sociability. Besides the more ob- 
vious use of interchanging, discussing, praising and abusing 
them, they furnish a circulating medium of ideas, which, though 
kept in mind-purses, and not carried about openly, really keep 
society together, too ready at all times to fall apart through 
misunderstanding. Ordinary, blundering talk expresses our 
best thoughts but ill, and gives us an insufficient, and often a 
mistaken notion of each other's powers ; but when an author, 
with a certain air of professional knowingness, says what we 
have been dimly thinking, we are as much relieved and bene- 
fitted as when an accredited M. D. steps in and gravely pre- 
i are doing for our friend. How many 
ast number of Bleak House' opened 1 
and measure the congeniality or the 
nee, by ascertaining their opinion of 
A young lady of our friends says she 
lent of any body till she has found out 
s Thackeray.' Now, what a pleasant 
mediator. Let us rejoice that authors 
i of grumbling at the creaking of our 
fe, a short-cut to sympathy is certainly 
s are the general revealers. 
►urselves as often as to each other, 
to our faults and foibles ; mirrors, too, 
i rarely than our modesty may suppose 
dental circumstances, such as want of 
ungenerous or harsh people, or a lack 
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of high animal spirits, that almost greatest of earthly blessings. 
Anderson's story of the Ugly Duck, who, accidentally looking at 
himself in a pond, discovers that he is no duck, but a swan, 
illustrates this inimitably. DiflBdent people draw much comfort 
from books ; the more they shrink from free intercourse with 
their kind, the more lifted up are they by unexpectedly confront- 
ing themselves in a good, i. e., an ideal light. * As a man 
thinketh, so is he ;' but we do not always recognize the value 
of our own thoughts till we meet them among strangers, and in 
holiday clothes. A daughter or sister is sometimes not dis- 
covered to be a beauty, until, by some chance, she is drest for 
company, and seen with others of greater pretension ; then how 
our respect for her increases I 

What flashes come to us from books, sometimes ; flashes that 
seem meant for us alone, since others do not always perceive 
them ; yet they light up all that will burn within us. We take 
up a book with very little expectation ; somebody has told us 
it is dull, perhaps ; and there, waiting for us, is just the inspi- 
ration, or the warning, or the medicine we have been wanting. 
Strange power this, of mind over mind ; that thoughts that 
have lain in another's brain or heart, like strangers, so little 
kindred had they with those around them, shall come into mine 
with a mission of health and love, proving the best kind of 
relationship. When we speak, then, of 'suggestive' books, we 
say something for the writer and something for ourselves. A 
tiny spark may cause the explosion of a magazine and shake 
the earth, but the powder must be dry ! 

At difierent times of life we want different books, and to 
prescribe long goody essays to young people is useless, let our 
tyros be ever so docile. They canH read such things, or, if 
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18 INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

they can, it is a bad sign, and bespeaks ill health of body or 
mind. Shall we, then, give them boundless range through the 
fields of fiction ? The other extreme. We should cut a path 
for them with our own hands, and be sure that it be full of 
beauty and variety. Drilling enough there is, or should be, at 
school ; mental gymnastics in plenty for the strengthening of 
the intellectual muscles ; repose and amusement have their 
claims, too, and are too apt to be forgotten. Most people, in 
their training of the young, treat Nature as if she were an 
idiot, capable only of unintelligible mutterings, not worth atten- 
tion. But in this way we may make drones or hypocrites of all 
but the finest and highest spirits. Books that will excite curi- 
osity are among the best ; leading books, that make the reader 
* ask for more.' 

Further on in life, we like speculative and didactic books, 
interspersed among the poetical and imaginative. We have 
begun to question ourselves and others, and to be anxious 
about this wondrous being, and its duty and destiny, its mean- 
ing and end. Yet, even now, we prefer books that help, to 
those that seem to satisfy. We are more interested in a com- 
panion than in a master. This is the season of theory-building, 
and we make our fabric partly, but only partly, from other 
people's materials. There is sometimes a passion for one par- 
ticular book or class of books, but, in general, we crave a 
variety, out of which to pick almost exclusively one kind 
of interest or amusement. At another period, the same book 
will, curiously, afford us a new vein, such as we happen to be 
searching for just then. 

Later still, we love to read discussions of points, which our 
own practice has long ago settled for us, and warnings which 
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we mentally apply, with a good deal of zeal, to other people. 
The imaginatioa being somewhat dolled, we preach, very coq- 
flcientioosly, the superior value of reality, (as if imagination 
were not reality I) and lament oyer the 'waste of time' of 
those who are still able to enjoy its delights. Fiction we 
inveigh against; not because it has ever led us astray, but 
because it may mislead others, or we have heard of its doing 
80. This being led by isolated facts to forget universal prin- 
ciples, is the cause of a great deal of quackery in literature 
and morals. Things are to be judged hurtful, not simply 
because they have hurt some people, but because they are 
hurtful in their nature. Invalids look solemn when they see 
others eating pine-apples ; tolerably well people, even, will tell 
you that strawberries are poison ; but are they so ? It is often 
said that nobody is perfectly well, and it is equally correct to 
assert that no one is wholly sane in mind ; care, therefore, is 
always necessary, in selecting food for both body and mind. 
But it is not dangerous to set a stout boy down to a good din- 
ner in all its variety ; neither do we believe it so to turn young 
minds Moose in a good library.' In both cases, tastes and 
instincts may be trusted. Only let the dinner and the library 
be both really good. 

We want different reading for the various times of day ; — 
in the morning the bracing, in the afternoon the discursive, in 
the evening the social, the harmonizing, or, if possible, the 
amusing. But there is no reading, now, purely amusing. 
With everything that professes to be so, we must take a dose 
of preventive, as poor little martyr children of * careful' 
mothers cannot have fruit until they have first swallowed lime- 
water. The evening hours should not be spent laboriously, but 
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pleasantly, if we would * live long and see good days.' One 
of the good novels or brilliant essays of the present day, read 
alond to the family circle, after tea, is more potent than cham- 
pagne in dispersing the day's cares or vexations. The sore or 
weary track left in the mind by toil and trouble, is more effec- 
tually effaced by a bright, cheerful book, than by any more noisy 
or showy expedient. Happy those who have discovered this I 

The times of year, too, ask their various tones of reading. 

The book for January suits not well with the dog-days ; the 

tender green of Spring harmonizes with one set of thoughts and 

studies ; the mellow coloring of Autumn with another. There 

are, indeed, books for all seasons ; a few written with such a 

thy and fitness, that in joy or sorrow, 

ig, in summer or winter, we never open 

by a sort of miracle — for is not genius a 

lomething exactly suited to our wants. 

3ok of books, as out of all question, this 

lly to Shakspeare ; but there are also, at 

ber writers that never come amiss. Id 

lave our tim'es of year for different classes 

es, when we are fastidious and whimsical, 

le too many. 

he wondrous applicability of books to the 
us all, and the welcome which the right 
e, it is not to be wondered at that some 
em. Especially does the writer who has 
)unt upon an intimate and kindly recep- 
ed expression, * Dear Reader,' has its pro- 
like old friends when we have been able 
Section depends more on the heart and 
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mind than on the eyes, and those who sympathize with ns in 
thought and feeling soon become dear. We talk of * favorite 
authors ;' authors have favorite readers, too ; those who are 
willing to be pleased ! 

But, to 'leave face-making and begin,' — ^let us not be 
thought fancifnl in oflfering our new book for the amusement 
of those cool, delicious hours that relieve the summer exhaus- 
tion, and incline the mind to quiet reading. 

The names of such books are nothing more than a sort of 
poetic shadowing forth of their contents. If one writes a novel 
or an essay, a satire or a poem, its title may be a direct and 
natural growth of the subject or intent ; and even for a miscel- 
laneous gathering, grave and gay, it used to be distinctive 
enough to call it such. Yet there has always been confessed 
some diflSculty about the naming of books, and the world has 
been subject to periodical whims with regard to it. We all 
know the quaint and absurd titles that have been given, not 
only to fanciful and poetic tomes, but to the most solemn, warn- 
ing, and exhorting works. For ourselves, being imperatively 
called upon to find an appellation for this third miscellany of 
ours, (publishers are very tyrants in these matters 1) we 
thought it not worth while to puzzle over the nice adaptation 
of a name, but best to take the first comprehensive or vague 
one that came obedient to our call, and trust to justifying it in 
one way if we could not in all. In this, as in other respects, 
we trust much to the indulgence of readers who have already 
shown themselves kindly willing to be pleased. 

Iblavd H0U8B, Bdlowi FaUi, Vermtmt^ 
Aug. 1, 1853. 
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SUMMERING. 

The season of returning to town is apt to be the time when 
we ask ourselves why we ever go away. Home looks so de- 
lightful after absence ; the joyous faces of meeting friends so 
cheer our hearts, and lift our spirits above the influence of 
fatigue and care, that we sometimes think it has been foolish to 
leave all these pleasant things, to wander over the face of the 
earth, to lie in strange beds, to toss on uneasy seas, to endure 
the company of strangers, to renounce one's favorite employ- 
ments, and, above all, to relinquish the society of those whose 
society is the chief pleasure of life to us. Very wise people 
reproacji us with all this ; they say, what we cannot deny, that 
we should have been much more comfortahk at home ; that our 
own houses are more comfortable than hotels, our own beds 
than steamboat berths, our own dinners than any that we shall 
find elsewhere. These sensible remarks make us quite ashamed 
of our wanderings, perhaps. Comfort is so much the business 
of life with most of us, that we are quite sensitive to the 
reproach of having mistaken the way to it. The reasons for 
going are less obvious than the reasons for staying, and the joy 
of returning makes us feel them with pecuKar force. 

But do we remember that this joy of reunion and return is 
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purchased by the absence and the journey, with all their trials 
and inconveniences, and could not have been felt without them ? 
Iteration wears out even our best pleasures ; emotions are not 
to be summoned at will ; the home that we have never left is not 
the home that beams upon us after a temporary renunciation. 
Love our friends as we may, we love them better after we have 
lost sight of them for a while. Our employments tire, even in 
proportion to the ardor with which we pursue them, and their 
zest is only renewable on condition of some intervals of com- 
plete repose or change of object. So that for the mere pur- 
chase of intenser pleasure, it is worth while to refrain for a 
time ; but there are stronger reasons for summer jaunting. 

Supposing that our life has only a certain fixed amount of 
power, and that both happiness and duty command us to make 
the most of this power for the work that is given us to do, 
seasons of complete change and relaxation, even of new fatigue 
and voluntary privation, in unaccustomed directions, must be 

condition, since aching 
iften admonish us that 
is not congenial to so 
ibroken enjoyment of 
anything but strength, 
e, especially, is notori- 
ing health ; its excite- 
mess than their inten- 
ire decay, or sudden 
are not of those who 
some. It would be so 
condition depends so 
36 of his mental and 
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moral facnities, that some of the disadyantages of too close 
contact with others, and of employments more sedentary than 
those which are favorable to perfect health, are probably coun- 
teracted by the more wholesome uses he may make of brain 
and heart, when surrounded by fellow beings, than when in cowr 
parative solitude. Such a country life as we can imagine, 
might, indeed, unite all advantages ; but we are talking of the 
actual, and not of the ideal. 

Perhaps the best way of making the most of life, is that 
which is practised by so many of our citizens — ^living in the full 
town and partaking of all its intellectual excitements and 
means of culture, its cheering social amusements, its varied 
human interests and religious instruction, for the colder part 
of the year, while the fireside is so cosy and delightful ; and in 
the summer learning a new chapter of life, finding out a new 
set of powers, associating with a new round and variety of 
character, discovering the ideas of other people on subjects on 
which we might suppose there could be but one way of think- 
ing, and, in short, making ourselves as much new creatures as 
possible, with a continual reserve of our old habits and a con- 
stant tendency and desire to return to them. To say nothing 
of the wholesomeness of fresh air and hardy exercise — the last 
a theme hardly to be mentioned to ears polite, in a country 
where it is not fashionable to be strong — this way of parcelling 
out life is certainly defensible, to say the least. One thing is 
certain, that those who have most thoroughly and rationally 
practised it are best prepared to defend it. 

The question as to how and where the summer is to be spent, 
is quite another one. To some, the plain farm-house, with the 
early voices of birds, and the humbler noise of the farm-yard, 
2 
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new milk for the children, tumbling in haj-mows and riding 
without saddle for stout boys, and a thousand pretty country 
sports for little girls ; long walks, and rides, and fishing excur- 
sions for the elder, and shaded seats at noon, and pleasant win- 
dows at sunset for all, afford the needful change. To others, 
the sea-shore, With its yariety and its sameness, its refreshing 
surf and its moonlight beach, is more congenial, and braces the 
limbs and spirits better. Others long for the excitement of 
watering-places to balance the excitement of the city, as he 
whose hands have become shaky with brandy must have his 
coffee very strong to steady his nerves. Others, again, dream 
of the novelties and wonders of foreign lands, and seek the 
verification of their idea at the expense of a long sea voyage, 
and the encounter of strange people and strange tongues. All 
this while, the wise shake their heads, and congratulate them- 
selves upon being comfortable at home. 

The money that is expended in this summer change, is a 
prominent objection with most of those who condemn it. They 
speak as if they, or any of us, lived by the law of necessity, 
and never spent anything that could possibly be avoided. But, 
in truth, this is so far from being the case, that these very com- 
fortable people will perhaps spend in the course of the year on 
extra luxuries for the table, extra expenses in dress, or extra 
indulgence of some sort, what would pay for the summer 
recreation twice over. It is simply a question of spending 
money in one way or the other for pleasure and advantage. 
Perhaps the home luxuries are as injurious as the jaunt would 
be beneficial ; that is our opinion, but it is not the opinion of 
every one. 

Some years ago, it was rather unusual for people of moderate 
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meaos to trayel in summer. Most of onr citizens contented 
themselves with short trips, or, perhaps, a few weeks' boarding 
in the country. But this was when our cities were smaller, 
our modes of life less unnatural and exhausting, our social am- 
bition less pungent, perhaps our physiological ideas less rational. 
With great op{)ortunities for acquiring wealth, came great 
anxiety to acquire it, and with this anxiety, and the success 
consequent upon it, perhaps, much disease, suffering, and pre- 
mature decay. The wealthy were advised to travel, and soon 
found reason to be glad they had done so ; and their example 
has encouraged others, who, though not wealthy, are suffering, 
to resort to the same remedy, instead of retiring into a sick 
room and tiring the patience of the dyspepsia doctors. 

But shall we all wait until we have a claim to be ranked 
among the suffering ? Does worldly wisdom counsel that ? If 
travelling cures, will it not also have a tendency to prevent 
disease? Many are beginnmg to think so; and when they 
find themselves wearied and overdone, do not sit down till dis- 
ease has crept over them unawares, but ward it off by refrain- 
ing from the toil that had threatened to produce it. It used 
to be quite a proverb with the English and French, that all 
Americans who came to see them were ill. The remark is no 
longer appropriate ; travelling abroad is no longer confined to 
the rich and the sick. Health may be still a principal object 
with many, but it is future health of mind as well as body. 
Instruction, too, comes in as a leading- motive ; not instruction 
in the fashions, but in whatever the study of ages has been 
able to bring to perfection. 

It is a humane impulse, and it has a humanizing effect, to go 
out among our kind ; to see other phases of character, other 
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modes of life, the result of other habits. It makes the heart 
softer and more affectionate, to discover the good qualities hid- 
den under uncouth or even fashionable manners ; to become 
accustomed to the peculiarities of others, and learn how ' use 
lessens marvel,' and disgust, also. To go from home attacks 
our imperious habits, and makes inroads upon our extravagant 
appreciation of personal comforts. To teach humility, there is 
nothing like it ; for what can be more exquisitely contrary to 
our usual convictions, than the discovery how many nobodies 
there are in the world of as much consequence as ourselves ? 
In travelling, every grand, personal claim is brought down 
to the vulgar test of money. Let us try to make our dignity, 
or our family, or our reputation, serve us, instead of a full 
purse, at any hotel ; our own cook-maid may take precedence 
of us, if she choose to spend her savings while we attempt to 
spare ours. Few will even criticize her manners, if her silks 
be rich enough. Otir threadbare gentility will need not only 
vouchers but endorsers, if the pockets be not well lined. This 
thought is good for us, though not pleasant. We take it like 
medicine, but it cures without faith. We must pay in hard 
cash for every extra gram of importance we indulge in. 
Among friends and inferiors, assumption does a good deal ; 
but when we are away from home it is instantly tested, 
assayed, as it were ; not like gold, but by gold. Now, from a 
little experience of this kind pride shrinks like a mimosa. We 
dare not say it 

Folds Qp its tents, like the Anbi, 
And silentlj steels swsj ; — 

but it falls back, at least, and bides its time. The world is far 
from being one grand, general. Mutual Admiration Society. The 
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eyes and manners of strangers tell os many new and some un- 
palatable truths, snch as the tongue dares not utter ; but being 
truths, that which is true within us runs to meet and greet 
them, spite of our anger and disdain. Perhaps we thought our 
turned silk looked as well as ever, until we saw it mirrored in 
Mrs. Grundy's eyes ; but ours are instantly opened under the 
influence of hers. We fancied our son a fine,, genteel-looking 
young man, until Miss Biggs and Miss Prim gave him the cold 
shoulder on the approach of moustached and eye-glassed Mr. 
Cackle. Then we fell to comparisons, and for comparisons 
there must be judgment, and for judgment, when we are not 
going to tell any body the result, sincerity ; and so we get to 
the reality of things, and all our pleasant little delusions fly 
away, and leare what may not look so pretty at first, but 
is, after all, much more wholesome and more dignified. To be 
obliged to content ourselves with our real claims is a great 
gain, and it is bought by travel. 

We can hardly be said, now-a-days, to obtain much real 
information by travel. Panoramas and books have changed all 
that — the former, especially. When one of those three mile 
pictures is burnt up, we may reasonably suspect the railroad 
and steamboat people of the incendiarism. One cannot but 
know beforehand just how every place under the sun is going 
to look. Whoever has seen Battler's cosmoramas, has looked 
out of the vrindow at the scenes they represent, as long as he 
liked. When we saw Quebec for the first time, it seemed as if 
we had been gazing at it last week, so perfect was the tran- 
script in a great panorama not long since exhibited. The very 
vessels anchored in the river were identical, and had never 
moved. Niagara is as well known to the shop-boys of New 
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York, as to the most conscientious tourist. Still we go, and 
feel that we hav^ learned something ; and we are right ; but it 
is not something that can be written down or pictured, any- 
where but in the individual mind. So much of the mountain 
or the cataract as becomes a part of us and of our being, is an 
in^timable gain ; nought else of all the costly accomplishment 
of travel. 

This is why travelled people are radically different from 
others. And the fact that people who are always travelling 
are good for nothing, does not conflict with our statement, but 
rather confirms it, for they fail in the very point we have speci- 
fied. They furnish their minds with little else than a daguerre- 
otype or a panorama, destitute of the intelligent commentary 
that alone makes such a show valuable. People who are rest- 
lessly racing the world over, year after year, come at length to 
be emptied of all but the driest facts, without one grace of 
imagination or combination. What they have seen has given 
them just enough plc^^ure or knowledge to make all that is 
present insipid ; and as to aflTections, the insatiable traveller 
must systematically dry them up, in self-defense. Old Weller, 
who had " thirty mile of chambermaids " in love with him, and 
only laughed coolly in his sleeve at all of them, was not to be 
blamed, for how could he return their affection ? 

The moon looks 

On many brooka, 

The brook can Me no moon bat tliliL 

And a game so unequal must soon end. 

So the love of travelling must have its limits. It is a passion 
in some ; as much so as ambition or pity, and, like them, 
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requires reasonable bounds. The moment we find onrselves 
uneasy at home, we should cease to travel, and sedulously culti- 
vate home interests ; engage more earnestly in social life, and, 
as far as possible, make ourselves necessary to the people among 
whom it is our duty to live. For what state is so terrible as 
isolation ? And isolation of mind is worse than all. The 
heart must starve and dwindle when it loses the relish for its 
natural food. 

Travel, rightly used, makes us happier and more useful at home. 
Freshened eyes give a happy shine to whatever they look upon, 
and renewed good humor brightens not only our own faces but the 
faces of others to us. Stagnation is the enemy of ehoerfulness. 
The black pool would run dancing and laughing in the sun, if it 
had a proper outlet. When things do not go right with us, it is 
half the time owing to a lack of animal spirits ; and much of our 
discontent with others has the same source. Let any thing occur 
to set the blood leaping through the veins, even something not par- 
ticularly i)leasurable, and a thousand petty vexations and gloomy 
thoughts fly off, we know not whither, showing that they had only 
a phantom-life ; for the mind from the smallest materials forms 
images according to its own nature or condition. Sir Walter 
Scott, looking up from a Life of Byron which had absorbed 
him for some time, saw Byron himself standing at ncr great dis- 
tance, every lineament perfect ; but when Scott had walked but 
a few steps, the figure of his brother poet resoived itself into a 
few shawls and plaids, that had been hanging in the hall, day 
after day, unnoticed. So we have only to quit the occupation 
that has fatigued the mind, and just stir the blood into a health- 
ful flow, to let daylight in u[)On the gloomiest megrims, and dis- 
cover that Providence has no particular spite against us, but 
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oflffers us much more of happiness and comfort than we choose to 
accept. But when this great object is accomplished, let us sit 
down again, and remember that direct self-cultivation is by no 
means the sole or the highest object of life. 

The effect of grand scenery upon the mind is very decided, 
and can hardly fail to tend towards good. There may be as 
many wonders in a midge's wing as in Mont Blanc or the 
Mammoth Cave ; but they are not wonders that affect the mind 
in the same direction. Providence has so ordered it that the 
objects most important to the great human family and most ac- 
cordant with our nature, are those which ask us aid of science 
for their enjoyment and appreciation. There is probably no 
rational being who is wholly unaffected by the grandeur of 
mountains, the waving and the shadow of primeval woods, the 
thunder of the mighty cataract. However dull and ignorant 
the brain, the blood will thrill and the nerves shake at these 
manifestations of Supreme power. Witness the deification of 
natural objects in the early days of the world — a form given to 
thoughts and feelings which could find no vent or explanation 
but worship. And worship is now the impulse, but with the 
dignity and sanction of knowledge, which transfers the heart's 
instinctive language from the most sublime of created objects to 
Him who made them all, and who, from immeasurable distance, 
inspires them with the charm which no human heart can wholly 
resist. 

But who can measure how greatly cultivation enhances the 
power of these feelings — not only direct but general cultivation ; 
an acquaintance and familiarity, not only with the objects them- 
selves, but with what genius has said and shown of them. 
Every real advance, intellectual or moral, tells on our power of 
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admiration ; the loss or lessening of this power is one of the 
surest signs of general deterioration. The nil admirari^ which 
some would-be fashionables affect, is an emulation towards the 
owl and the tortoise. The habit of admiring is one of the 
noblest ; it is next to the habit of loving. Ignorance and envy 
are its opposites ; and the mind and heart may be so corrupted 
by these as to resist the feelings of admiration, even when 
merely inanimate objects are concerned. But the greatest souls 
that have ever lived have owned the influences of natural 
scenery most fully. Next to human interest, the poet and the 
artist find their best inspiration in wild, sublime Nature. Even 
the most verbose descriptions and the poorest paintings of natu- 
ral scenery show its power over the imagination ; for in no 
other direction are men so apt to attempt the impossible, and to 
fancy they have succeeded because memory supplied to them- 
selves all that their skill has been unequal to impart to others. 
Let not, then, the impulse to summer travel be classed among 
fashionable follies. It may be turned to poor account, indeed, 
as witness the unsavory crowds, the steamy lights, the unwhole- 
some habits of too many of the retreats alternately made 
' fashionable' or ' vulgar' by the caprices of a few of the bolder 
leaders of ton. If there be hundreds willing, rather than be 
omitted from the list of notables, to swelter amid inconveniences 
that they would not tolerate at a friend's house, there are thou- 
sands who roam during the hot months among the mountains 
and lakes of their own country, or try the fresh breezes of 
ocean and the wonders of foreign lands, from pure love of 
nature and improvement ; who love the freshness of t!»e summer 
morning, the forest shade at noon, the moonlit walk, the exciting 
ascent of woody mountains, the roar of cataracts ; Lot because 
3 
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** The power of boman mind had its growtb in the wilderness ; much more most tb« 
love and the conception of that Beauty whose everj Hoe and hae Is, at the best, a &ded 
image of God's daily w<ffk and an attested ray of some star of creation, be given chiefly 
in the places which He has gladdened by planting there the fir-tree and the pine. Not 
within the walls of Florence, but among the fiu--away fields of her lilies, was the child 
trained who was to raise the headstone of Beauty aboye the towers of watch and war.^ 

BuBXDr 

There are some people in the world, who, though not averse 
to some of the aspects of fashionable life, yet dislike watering 
places. To seek change by going where the whole dull round 
of the winter is repeated — ruminated, as it were ; to seek rural 
beauty where nature is put in stocks and stays, and trodden 
down and travestied in every possible way ; to seek retirement 
where the crowd is more selfish and more encroaching even than 
in town — seems to them as absurd as odious. 

These originals — these contemners of an authority from which 
there is no appeal, none the less confess a love of pleasure. 
They do not claim to be above the need of relaxation — satisfied 
with variety in duty — ^living martyrs to the serious and the sad 
in life. They have their own simple and odd way of seeking 
amusement ; a way so odd and so obscure that we have fancied 
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for the selection of members of such a party, not being made by 
secret ballot, could not be wholly candid and exclusive. It was 
by no means certain that six weeks' of summer abaiidon would 
not prove too much for the philosophy of some ; and that near 
and constant intercourse, under circumstances of less that home- 
convenience, might not end in unhappy revelations as to the 
temper of others. But the experiment was worth trying, especi- 
ally as it was of too quiet and humble a kind to excite invidious 
remark. 

Then the thing had no unpleasant trammels about it. There 
were no inclosing mountains about this " happy valley," forbid- 
ding egress to those who were tired of happiness. There was 
even no fixed time for rustication ; nor were friends from with- 
out prohibited from joining the party for a longer or shorter 
period, in case the taste for rurality should spread. Whatever 
liberty can do for constancy was provided for, and the most 
prudent examination of the materials of the mass discovered no 
dangerous elements. There was not even too much friendship, — 
as might easily be, since friendship is at least as sensitive and 
jealous as love. No sentiment beyond kind neighborly feeling, 
and the esteem which intelligent habitual intercourse engenders, 
had prompted the choice of companionship ; the affinities were 
all of the most harmless kind. Love was almost out of the 
question, as will be seen when we have introduced our coterie 
of seceders. 

Speaking naturally, we begin with Miss Ingoldsby, because 
her image rises first to our thoughts. She was one of those 
women who are more lovely at five and twenty than at sixteen, 
because their beauty lies largely in the expression of soul. 
There was a wonderful depth of harmony in this young lady's 
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was only in self-defence. Refinement cannot always wholly dis- 
guise its suffering, and vulgarity bitterly resents the slightest 
manifestation of distaste or weariness. But Miss Ingoldsby 
was as generally liked as so admirable a woman could be, and 
the love of her friends was a kind of quiet enthusiasm, which 
did not flow out into the praise which stimulates enyy. When 
the summer-flitting was planned, the first thought was whether 
Mr. and Miss Ingoldsby would be disposed to try it. 

Mrs. Marston, and her son, — an overgrown boy of sixteen, a 
college sophomore, who fancied that study had injured his 
health, — are to be counted next ; Mrs. Marston, staid, reason- 
able, well-read, well-principled ; the youth one just calculated 
to keep such a mother's heart in a continual flutter. These 
were near neighbors of the Ingoldsbys at home, and the families 
had an habitual liking for each other ; traditional, indeed, for 
their forefathers had inhabited the very same spots, and left 
many vestiges of their old neighborliness during the troublous 
days of the Revolution. So they were well past the critical 
stage, and took each other for granted very kindly — a state of 
things favorable to harmonious companionship, even where there 
is no great mental or spkitual affinity. After these we come to 
Mr. Berry, a bachelor, one of the soberest ; but so full of 
thought, and feeling, and poetry, and all romantic lore, that no 
one cared to inquire his age, which might have troubled him, 
for, though something of a philosopher, he was human and un- 
married. His worst fault was a disposition to moralize, (some 
said dogmatize) ; unless we consider as such his propensity 
to quote poetry, of which ample proof will be found hereafter. 
This habit proved infectious, too, or else the natural influ- 
ence of woods and fields waked up the latent fires of others 
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she liyed, not knowing how to replace it by a better. A de- 
serted wife she was not, exactly, since she was as little disposed 
to live with her husband as he could possibly be to seek her 
society ; and they were on excellent terms, corresponding with 
great regularity. Scandal had never breathed upon Mrs. 
Whipple's good name ; her behavior was unexceptionable ; she 
never flirted ; she was no babbler, nor did she often make mis- 
chief. She dressed with all her might and all her means ; she 
never missed a party of pleasure, or neglected the opportunity 
for a visit ; she chaperoned young ladies and advised young 
gentlemen ; she knit stockings for the, poor and embroidered 
slippers and smoking-caps for the rich ; she was an indefatiga- 
ble church-goer, and played a capital game of whist ; was an 
adept in social etiquette, and an eloquent declairaer against the 
follies and heartlessness of fashionable society. Like that 
ingenious little figure, which, roll it where you will, has so many 
and such even sides that it always stands firm, Mrs. Whipple 
was invariably "all right" with regard to those around her. 
Serious with the serious, she never interfered with the whims of 
the gay. Kot being inconveniently interested in any body in 
particular, she was able to make herself agreeable to all, main- 
taining a friendly neutrality which interfered with no one's pri- 
vate likings or dislikings. We need not fill up this outline of 
Mrs. Whipple's character, for all our readers have doubtless 
seen a Mrs. Whipple. 

Some people said she had one fault — that she was an unblush- 
ing flatterer ; but this was when she flattered somebody else. 
The subjects of her praise seldom complained. We have this 
lady to add to our coterie, not, perhaps, because she fell into it 
naturally, but because she was the guest of one of the members. 
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Why she accepted an invitation nncongenial with her habits, we 
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Mr. and Mrs. Shelton, a newly married couple, with Miss 
Grove, Mrs. Shelton's sister, complete the circle. It is hard to 
characterize newly married people ; they are generally either 
very insipid or very artificial ; that is, they are either much oc- 
cupied with each other, or affecting not to be so ; and in either 
case not very good company. But here were ample walks and 
unsearchable rambles, and all about the little picturesque vil- 
lage which our refugees had chosen, such quiet coverts and 
enticing labyrinths as make one believe in fairy land. 

There were a thousand good reasons why Mr. Shelton and 
his fair Egeria — ^baptismally devoted to forest shades — should 
thread these mossy paths every day, and lose themselves and 
become irretrievably bewildered, so that they could not find the 
way home until dinner-time, or tea-time, as the case might be. 
Meanwhile Miss Grove was left upon the hands of the public 
for entertainment ; but, as she worked in crewels or crockU 
without ceasing, she was happily raised above the accidents of 
social life, and gave very little trouble to any one. 

Grave Milton says — 

Ooane oomplezloiis 
ADd cheeks of sorry grain will serve to ply 
The sampler, and to tease the hoosewife's wool ; 
What noed a venneil-tlnctnred lip for that, 
Loye>dartlng eyes, or treases like the inom ? 

But nature, though preparing Miss Grove for a teaser of worst- 
eds, had been more bounteous than this. She was a pretty 
blonde girl, picturesque and ornamental at least, when you did 
not examine too closely. We say no more at present, except 
that the young lady wore very long ringlets, which she occasion- 
ally sewed or knit into her work, and then snatched out again. 
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leaving not a few stray golden hairs to increase the value of 
the fabric. 
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ter's legislature. As for Mr. Ingoldsby, being rather portly 
in contour^ he was not particularly fond of climbing rocks, or 
jumping across rivulets with the aid of a long slender pole — 
favorite gymnastics with some of the party. So he generally 
set out with a book in his pocket, or some newspapers if there 
were any unexhausted, and, when he began to feel rather red 
and short-breathed, would sit down in the shade, and, taking 
out his glasses, soon lose himself — in contemplation we are bound 
to say, for he stoutly denied that his cogitations ever partook 
of the nature of slumber. His reading always turned to the 
general benefit, however, for he remembered every thing worth 
remembering, and was not too lazy or too selfish to tell it for 
the pleasure of others, as so many readers are. The Sheltons, 
we have said, were disposed to be erratic, but we must not 
leave the impression that they were silly or ill-bred. They con- 
tributed their part to the current social feeling, and generously 
allowed their absorption to be laughed at, without putting on 
the old rusty defensive armor of dignified looks about it. Mrs. 
Marston was always agreeable. She had great calmness of 
spirit, and a power of saying just the thing that was needed at 
the moment ; was willing to suggest plans and have them mod- 
ified or rejected ; stay behind when conveyance was scanty ; 
give her opinion on any point in debate, whether she was inte- 
rested or not ; and, in short, made herself of as small account 
as her friends would let her, as a sensible middle-aged lady 
should, making up her mind that it was very natural for society 
to be more occupied with younger claimants upon attention. 
Mr. and Miss Aldis, Henry Marston, and Miss Grove, felt 
themselves of a good deal of importance, and made very good 
company for each other. 
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Miss Berry alone, of all the circle, had a passion. We are 
sorry to disappoint the reader, but it was not the passion of 
passions, but only an insane desire to gather sea-weed, or Alga 
as the lady more euphoniously termed the wondrous fihns of 
rose and purple, and gold and brown, that she waded after, and 
gathered, and spread carefully and cunningly on cards. With 
her great disk of a straw hat, and her quaint bathing costume, she 
did make a most remarkable figure, slipping off mossy rocks into 
crevices that looked black and shadowy and as if they were full 
of eels ; or standing with all gravity, knee-high in water, gazing 
fixedly as if she saw fairy castles, or were studying the pictured 
clouds on the bay's fair bosom. But the water was not always 
calm enough for these mystic rites, and Miss Berry, in her nat- 
ural form and unpossessed, was one of the most genial, chatty, 
agreeable persons in the world. She had travelled, and with 
profit, and was full of scraps of pleasant knowledge, which, as 
she had gathered them for the pleasure of gathering, she dis- 
pensed for the pleasure of dispensing, or because they were the 
natural outflowing of the current of pure and lively thought 
within. Her cheerfulness was cloudless, and her ready smile 
lightened and danced all over her face, till one forgot that its 
dominant expression was serious. Society would be sadly off 
without a few single women like Miss Berry, unabsorbed by 
private cares, and at leisure for special offices of kindness. 

She had not been a week at M before she was acquainted 

with every man, woman and child in the settlement, and knew 
something about their wants and difficulties ; but so quietly and 
privately that no one suspected her of spending all the time 
during which she was not visible, in devising liberal things for 
all cases within her power. 
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evening Henry brought in an enormous bass 
ers for its being his lawful captive ; after w 
grew more respectful, and Henry more ent 
be expected. 

After all, however, Mr Berry cruelly stari 
Henry might not have bought the vouchers 
4 
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i people are saying of ns at Lar- 
;. Whipple, as the party were gath- 

porch at nightfall, watching the 
iie sparkles on the land, — a wide 
ng myriads of fire-flies ; — and lis- 
inhaling the odors of a labyrinth 
at had grown, untrained, all about 

antiquated house, 
d Mr. Shelton. 

Mr. Berry. 
nly thinking us very silly," s^id 

Lldis thought. 

e prevailing idea to be that they 

not give a large party every time 
vo to dinner," said Mr. Ingoldsby. 
sive where it is an object — where 
excluding. The exclusiveness of 
only because it is well understood 

as a means of distinction. We 
f thing of that kind, I hope and 

that will be said of us," said Miss 

y ourselves very sensible, and set 

bors." 

ught to bear patiently," observed 

jomes very near the truth." 

[ngoldsby ; " I imagined we were 
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tutid tkat Ueo or three might < 

ThHr caves heeide mine <m 
Jlkoee uho tcauld chai-ge t\e di 

Fornature't nobler tone— 
Man's veering heart and eareL 
For naiure*9 eteaeffast aympath 



This last stanza, containing the ger 
which was not exclusion, Miss Berr 
emphasis. She had a vast fund of r 
her good heart, and lived as much c 
who leads a life of active usefulness, 
than any one can who does not lead a 
the best right to the poetry of life wh 
*' calm, high, spheric tune" is heard 
Miss Berry^s dark, piercing eyes alwt 
people's, because there was nothing hu 
her, so that she had no seasons of vac 
ings of egotism which we call low spii 
knew no pause forbade stagnation, i 
which attended it brought health of 
spirit of pure life wherever she appear 
inspiring. 

Beauty I had she then beauty 7 C< 
a soul be without it 7 

The essence of all Beanty I eal 
The attribute, the evidence, sni 
The oonsammatlon^ to tb« inw 
Of Beaaty apprehended fh>in ^ 
1 still coll Love. As form, wh 
Is nothing to the eye— that pin 
Witbont its black and freen, b 
Bcs withont Lovo, ia Beauty ai 
In manor angel 
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possessed in perfection, and it dif- 
: line wherever she lived and moved, 
to write a book, Miss Berry," said 
the suggestion of what was the 

ous report of some enemy of Miss 
en books — not generally believed, 
ant and natural to fill oat the pop- 
hat material could be found under 

ire say you can find some. What 
lurselves and our doings V 
said Miss Ingoldsby. ''I am so 
hat I decline being put into print. 
} Berry should devise a book on 
from the substance of our sage con- 
Niae, here ; and entertain virtuous 
sntiments at small cost, since our 
)8e we give the world the advantage 
riend's pen." 
a that she possessed any power of 

said, ** that our book should be ft 
»er contributing something." 
^hemently protested that he or she 
ribute any thing to such an under- 
dropped. 

i by this impression that to write 
the sympathy, encouragement, or 
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entiously devoted to the 
perty, of which the indi- 
ards. What are rubies, 
I to the sun that formed 
'ulfil their destiny when, 
id^s beauty, or pass from 
iffairs. If it be culpable 
3 our brother have need, 
•ughts — ^far more needed 
live by bread alone." 
r is content to teach the 



too IVame 

r conch— 

ceU; 

>d from UeAyen 

eye 

] a watch 

nkllng. 

If from ways 

reo. 

1 obtain 

ma7f 



aken from Armstrong's 
rho condescends to lec- 
:hemes considered incon- 
h the high ? Why not 
borrow dignity from the 
it were not for a petty 
y, many a fresh thought 
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to give, might 
little for each 
ding a rugged 
jd by few pas- 
at the imagina- 
D we plod on, 
ccess or failure 
knowledge of 
icially when we 

ughts in words, 
e Ideal by thus 
1 than its own. 
consolation — ^is 
re have caught 
d. We call its 
truth, and the 
[) live the iUu- 

rld^s formalities 
jadly a power. 

sensitive mind. 
i earnest sincer- 
;he fear of this ; 
jspair of sympa- 
emed a craft or 

found in every 
t not suffice to 
talismanic drop 
)f the many will 
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her daughters have finished I That huge pile of rolls in the 

more than half, and the basket of 
nably. And this, besides all the 
for us — for we eat as if we earned 

said her father ; " don't you call 
jsterday, something ?" 
t touch an oar I'' said Miss Ingolds- 

;e enough to broil so far in the sua. 
I expeditions with you. If you are 
)t encamp there ? there is plenty of 
^ood enough for a party of romantic 

ice 1" said all the young ladies at 
*ied by acclamation, 
farston. 

I in the evening. To go over in the 
' the day, might do very well ; but 
lings, I can't encourage. You might 
es on the north side for a House 
who brought consciences with them 
e for certain portions of the day, 
came on purpose to be idle, could 
J." 

bed," said Miss Ingoldsby, slyly, 
n never meditate without being sus- 
really, I have reason to think our 
5 a little breathing time ; Mrs. Tor- 
anting to ' clean up ;' you know this 
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is her first experience of a constant hoas 
had only an occasional lodger or two — i 
man — ^for short periods ; and as she reci 
to her orderly habits, I think it woul(3 
ourselves as much as possible for a few 
The idea took, amazingly ; the young 
thought it would be nice to sleep o^ 
was vetoed. A few boat-loads of coi 
two fishermen's huts quite satisfactorily 
ers, and the vicinity of the island to th( 
no means difficult. There was a percep 
and reddening of cheeks when the p; 
Such flying up and down stairs I Such 
such wise housewifely expedients I Tir 
and such sharp appetites were earned, 
served he feared it would prove but a j 
Torbet, after all. 

THE ISLAND. 

The first day wa^ spent mostly in n 
saying how pleasant it was ; on the 
established her House of Industry, and 
persons to give it their countenance du 
of the day. It was a sort of cavern, lo 
rather broad than deep, but well fringe 
and easily eked out, as to shade, by th( 
tain of Mrs. Torbet's. There was a 
which it was proposed Mrs. Egeria shot 
soon found to have the effect of deprivii 
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uma, instead of only fitting hira for public 
discovered new exploring ground for her 
could not find much leisure for quiet home 
jrry, Mrs. Marston and Mrs. Whipple were 
at the House of Industry, while the circle 
by the rest, as rambling, fishing, boating, 
fruits that grew plentifully about the rocks, 
• made them desire repose. Mr Ingoldsby 
ay some attention to the preparations for 
igered a good deal about the huts, where 
vas transacted. George Marston, being at 
re exertion of the muscles is pleasure, per- 
)unt of rowing, and sometimes persuaded 
n ; but that gentleman found the exercise 
I nerves, and his scrupulous delicacy of cos- 
attending his sister and Miss Grove, who 
;o to speak — a little weary of the grave 
3 of Industry, and planted themselves in a 
ird by, where they devotedly worked cush- 
aided slippers, while Mr. Aldis read poetry 
selected. 

a home feeling springs up under such cir- 
Lousand pleasant domestic habits grow into 
iplying the place of novelty, incident and 
3 ever ready to hint to us where to find the 
Qstant pleasures, as soon as we can be per^ 
ur weary shoulders the burden of conven- 
the island and being driven to a multitude 
ventions to supply deficiencies, gave more 
the most elaborate provision of comforts 
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about, his handkercliief on his head, occasionally looking in at 

QQcd the saloon, 
2r niente sort of 
now wondering 
5 some fatherly 
were ordinarily 
le care he had 
during a long 

lessly disposed, 
fashionable tra- 
i little inclined 
:ity so absolute. 
)ur friends was 
into their daily 
e their surprise 
r this to a good 

s happiness by 

Flamboroughs, 
i to run away, 

with its cook- 
bliged to show 

had made sad 
>lerably decent 
ig arbor in the 
'esh and high- 
I, cool as possi- 
oldsby's great 
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Golicitnde was about the dinner ; bat the housewifely thought 
of Mrs. Torbet had foreseen the difficulty, and she was already 
packing into the boat sundry good things which her time of res- 
pite had enabled her to prepare. So there was no lack, either 
of eatables or appetite ; and the feast, though spread when the 
sun had not long passed the meridian, was full of relish and 
hilarity, all little embarrassments forgotten. 

Every body who felt at home was now anxious to do the 
honors, for the guests' enjoyment of the rural dinner had some- 
what modified the distrust with which they were first received. 
Each point of view, every lovely woody dell, all the seaward 
caves, were visited in turn, for the bounds were narrow, and 
seemed still smaller when exhibited for admiration. 

" I don't know how it is that we are so happy here," said 
Miss Ingoldsby, apologetically, *^ unless it is that mankind has, 
after all, a good deal of taste left for savagery. I confess this 
place would lose great part of its charm for me if it were 
habitually occupied by parties of pleasure. I love its freshness, 
its rudeness, the mark of nature's fingers every where. I would 
not have it ' improved ' for the world. 

I love 

A MTage plaee, w holy and enchanted 

Af e*er beneath a waning moon was haunted—" 

" You are quite poetical, I declare 1" said one of the ladies. 

"We came here on purpose," Mr. Berry replied ; "and Miss 
Ingoldsby is trying hard not to be ashamed of it while you are 
here." 

" 0, it must be perfectly delightful," said the lady, suppress- 
ing a yawn. " I quite envy you I" 

Mrs. Whipple was voluble id praise of the whole affair, for 
6 
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" Astronomy, ma'am," said Mr. Aldis, meekly. " It is ander- 
stood — seen, indeed, as well as if one were poised on the point 
of one of our moon's horns, with a boundless privilege of exam- 
ination, — that Yenus is a mass of barren and cloud-capped 
mountains, which reflect every ray of the sun. A soft, green, 
arable surface would make a shabby evening star for us." 

" Vive la laideur !" said Miss Ingoldsby. 

" It is positively the only instance I ever knew in which ugli- 
ness was an advantage," said the gallant Aldis, with a look of 
general application, meant to include all the ladies. He had 
been in the habit of communicating this tid-bit of astronomic 
information to his female friends, with an express reference to 
the nice things it gave him occasion to say. 

" You cannot deny that beauty is sometimes a disadvantage,'' 
said Mrs. Marston. 

" Oh, my dear madam," said Mr. Aldis, discomfitted at being 
thus pushed from the pinnacle whence he meant to have dis- 
pensed a shower of pretty compliments, " what a sentiment I 
Beauty a disadvantage I" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Marston, in her quiet way, " unless 
coquetry is commendable. Beauty certainly makes a great 
many coquettes." 

" Do you think so 1" exclaimed Miss Berry ; " I must say I 
have fancied that security of pleasing preserved some pretty 
women from those unhandsome efforts to attract interest which 
constitute coquetry. Certainly some of the plainest women I 
have known have been among the vainest." 

*' Unless we believe beauty to be the result of mere accident," 
observed Mr. Berry, " we have a right to expect good qualities 
where we And it, though Nature's fitnesses may in all cases be 
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fancy ; he loved best to writ^ with a dead brick wall before 
■Li »i 

>f Industry I that is the very 
,n before you, and the vanish- 
is no barrier between you and 
ill come naturally and flow 
conventions — ^untinged with 
things, I foresee 1" 
golden current of whose spirits 
w plan, and reflected a thoih 
She cheered on her kind bach- 
sred him, in laughing state, to 
i had new decked for the occa- 
ergreen for more shade, and a 
ind-floor should strike to the 
the little table was pinned a 
iption, in antique character : 

ere is a place 
lasic in. 

varnier with the hum 
irmurera at their toil t 
! And happiness— 

O believe me, 
testate 
among the blef>t on earth, 

ied me to be very romantic," 
u will be sadly disappointed ; 
ing poetry from other people 
onplace themselves. But run 
3ave me to my dreams, such as 
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Can one 
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ig, but we 
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ay be but 
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care little 
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-leading us 
^ essential 
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ive no dis- 

jauty is to 
es of clear 
a graceful 
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IS. 

Qetbing than beauty dear- 
n in the faces of those we 

we already love. If my 
to lose her face by the 
Id love on, perhaps all the 
And so with the changes 
would maintain its place^ 
all the creeping unseemli- 

an element of love ; and 
for a very plain woman P* 
dation. If the cause be 
itly the sadder ; if it be 
harm may depart with it. 
pity, it would certainly be 
unless one had thorough- 
)ne's generosity before, for 
dcs, it would be very fool- 
otion, a woman who was 
kely be men to whom she 
e have a more natural and 

►gether a thing of rule — 

Dried, tested and decided 

inity for something — " 

lential to that mysterious 

ise cases." 

ion are so powerftil, it is 

arriages." 
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"It is because men — and women too — set out with the idea 
that fascination is just the thing they must resist ; that mar- 
riage, being a serious matter — as it certainly is, and something 
more terrible, even — must be undertaken like the transfer of an 
estate, with all the forms of law — no poetry — no trust — no 
glory — no romance. They put the whole thing into the form 
of a problem, and when all the ifs are answered properly, go on 
in the comfortable conviction that they have acted wisely, when 
in truth they have only been completing arrangements for pass- 
ing life in a sort of minor key — the joy-chords renounced — the 
running bass of care and sorrow certain, while the heart-cheer- 
ing majors and soaring lark-trills which belong to love are lOut 
of the question for ever." 

" I do not see but you would banish prudence altogether — " 

"Not at all — ^but I would keep it in its place, which is 
secondary, at best. I would have prudenpe do the work of pru- 
dence, not the work of love. When I marry — if I ever do 
marry — ^you will probably think me very imprudent. I shall 
not proceed scientifically. I shall be disposed to apply to that 
subject what I remember reading on a different one — ' Logical 
processes cannot demonstrate every problem worthy of our faith. 
The whole man must advance to the proof of a spiritual prob- 
lem, and he must test it by his totality of thought and feeling. 
Then faith in a thing indemonstrable becomes a rational pro- 
longation of reason.' " 

"You are more scientific than I, after all — at least you 
attempt to find a key which shall unlock all mysteries — a 
spiritual passe-partout. After all, I dare say we do not differ 
essentially. You must remember that all I said at the begin- 
ning was that I would not marry a beauty. Now by a beauty 
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and increa.se in namber, nn 
table of contents." 

" You grow figurative. 1 
"True — but hypocrisy is ^ 
" Swedenborg thinks that 
or imperfect manifestation o 
that in the other life it asser 
the body is compelled to c 
change will, however, be gra 
habits, will be the last t< 
When it is accomplished, t 
aspect of all sinners." 

" They are so now ; but 
gratitude for the picture. 1 
what a destiny I" 

"Yes — for you lovers of 
expression of moral qualitie 
— subject to no rules — ^" 

"What says our oracle 
taste is the faculty of recei 
from those material sources 
nature in its purity and peri 
the instinctive and instant ] 
another, without any obvion 
human nature in its perfecti 
feelings are so inwoven wit 
cannot affect the one with 
other ; and in all high ideas 
that much of the pleasure d 
perceptions of fitness, propi 
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1. * * But yet there is no immediate exertion of 
ct ; that is to say, if the person receiving even the 
(as of simple beauty be asked why he likes the object 
lem, he will not be able to give any distinct reason, 
ce in his mind any formed thought to which he can 
a source of pleasure.*'' 

lat is very true ; but I doubt whether the human face 
d, since its beauty is any thing but simple. The 
' thinks the perfection of all beauty consists in bal- 
the most exquisite of summer days so breathes balm 
orous and healthy body that tlie individual exists 
orporeal consciousness, yet is then most corporeally 
Beautiful balance, which is the character of perfection 
character or nature, allows no prominent points. 
)n is undoubtedly always underrated in our judgment, 
B was so well proportioned ; and the finest musical 
:e has such ease and quiet, and the colors and treat- 
fine picture give such propriety and harmony, that we 
once know how fine it is. It is the cutting of a razor 
edged that we are not conscious of it. We have all 
ne thing in beautiful faces. The most permanent and 
)eauty did not thrill us ; but presently, like air to the 
ras a necessity of inner life, while striking beauty is 
\ disproportion, and, so far, a monstrosity and a fault. 
Peel beauty most profoundly are often unable to recall 
>f eyes and hair, unless, as with artists, there is an in- 
technical attention to those points. For beauty is a 
hat cannot be analyzed, and which is not described 
call it rosy. Wanting any word which shall express 
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" Most righteous judge — a sentence ! come — ^prepare !" he 
exclaimed, misapplying Shylock's words to his purpose. " Do 

waist, but finish me at once, merci- 

rst, but some one at length mur- 



I ?" said another — 
ribed them a little, to give an inte- 
hint — 

hey met" — said Miss Grove, who 
)f her crewel doings — 
aid Miss Ingoldsby, " is the mercy 
se of us who are to follow, in not 
its at the outset as might have 
our genius in the unravelling. He 
ho suggestion of the simplest possi- 
weave our own webs after our own 

mendation did not save the chapter, 
be too grave, and the author with- 
r to take his chance anew, and try 
apon him. 



a call upon Mrs. Marston, who de- 
ig before her, she should take care 
ast. 

said to Mr. Berry, and do not cut 
successors," said one of the party. 
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80 strange did the present, for which the past had so long been 
laviner the foundation, seem to her sumrised thonirhts. The 
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want to talk to you a little, dear. Sit down by me on the sofa ;" 
and she drew the ethereal white figure towards her. 

" Oh — dear Aunt — I can*t possibly sit down ! — it would tum- 
ble my dress so 1" said Katherine, through all her tears. The 
outward was too much for the inward. 

A pang shot through the good heart of Aunt Susan. She had 
held fast her simplicity of soul through all life's changes and 
temptations, and never could learn to believe in or be prepared 
for any thing else in others. She half perceived how deeply 
the prospect of a wealthy marriage, and the preparations for it, 
which had made Katherine the single object of attention and 
effort for some weeks, had already tinged the natural and happy 
thoughts of the young girl. But she was all indulgence ; her 
heart, quick as lightning, framed an excuse for the seemmg friv- 
olity, and she yielded her point. 

" Well, dear, we will stand, if you like it better" — ^but the 
change of position quite disconcerted the little speech she had 
devised for the seemly unburdenment of thoughts that would 
not be kept down. 

" Katherine, darling," she said, repressing the impulse to put 
her arm round the graceful waist now guarded with grandeurs, 
" all I wished to say to you was that — that I hoped — that I 
was afraid — that — I wished you to be quite certain — sure — that 
you love Mr. Ellis well enough — " 

" Oh Aunt Susan I how can you 1 do you think — can you 
snppose — ^" and the bride looked as indignant as truth and nar 
ture would let her; for Aunt Susan had touched the tender 
place in her conscience, — the place she had found too tender for 
her own handling. 

" Have patience with me, my love, and have courage to look 
7 
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their mother died, and their father became something worse 
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" Look at what we have, and not at what we haven't," waa 
another of his favorite sentences — hard precept, but benign. 
The philosopher who could say, "How many things are here 
that I do not want 1" has few disciples in any age — perhaps 
fewer in ours than any. Temptations to expense are the most 
insidious in the world ; taste seems to sanctify some of them, 
and for the rest we appeal to nature or necessity. In this par- 
ticular, tlie two young Fountains proved, as they grew up, like 
eaglets in a dove's nest. Good and amiable as they were, and 
loving and grateful, — they showed their alien blood by a thou- 
sand aspirings — not perversely exhibited, but unconsciously be- 
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and more disposed to lead than to fol 
cultivated and even fastidious, yet s( 
strict interpretation of the rule of dut 
charms would have had little effect on 
moment, if he had not felt sure th£ 
bewitching outward harmony was wi 
her temper was as little to be doubted 
her complexion ; her face was as full c 
symmetry, and the glorious beauty of 
the gentle kindness that shone throu 
that he had never seen her equal, an 
error was in supposing her more c 
Aunt Susan's process, — the result of t 
enly instinct— was any thing but a i 
nature to bear as much of every one's 
could ; to make all the sacrifices, and 
a more ingenious creature in contrivir 
deficiencies but her own could not hi 
cription of no great disciplinarian, and 
this plan was evident through the he 
shown in Katherine and her brother, v 
well repaid a stronger system. Whec 
dren had reached the utmost to whic 
bring them, their cousins were yet i 
although their ability was evident, it 
and almost unused. 

To the imagination of a lover, ho^ 
that Katherine was all-perfect. 

A man sometimes finds himself, at 
first time — a phenomenon whose cause 
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of the omniscient psychologists of onr day. Mr. Ellis 
id himself the coolest judge in the world ; but in truth, 
the time that he became fascinated by the excessive loveli- 
of Katherine's face and figure, it was only fancy. The 
commonplace of lovers could not have been further from 
hing that deserved the name of judgment. His devotion 
the whole field of vision with a glory that seemed to him 
lanate from the central form ; and to the idol herself the 
was equally magical. " While I was happy I was amia- 
says Madame De Stael, in the person of one of her hero- 
hinting at once a point for self-examination, and a reason 
Bitience towards the unamiable. To be admired and loved 
incentive to worthiness, in a generous nature ; only mean 
grow arrogant by spontaneous homage. The love of such 
n as Henry Ellis naturally made Katherine an angel, and 
stified his most extravagant thoughts. That she should 
lim in return as much of her heart as she was as yet conscious 
assessing was inevitable, and it was with entire sincerity 
she owned a preference which implied all he wished. The 
iage took place after a short engagement, for there seemed 
jry obvious reason for a long one ; and the usual round of 
rustle followed the wedding-jaunt. Katherine's trousseau 
3een all that Uncle Ashmore's means would allow, and her 
md's gifts left nothing to wish for. The world presented a 
side to the young wife. What an easy, charming world it 
No more longings after beautiful things — no more talk 
t economy — ^no more visions of what might be I Every 
■ was, — in actual possession. The exercise of refined taste 
ed a sufficient object in life, and harmony of wishes in that 
tion ample security for married happiness. 
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The furnishing of a handsome house in Square gave de- 

h'ghtful occupation for some weeks. There were so many 
charming things to be examined, so many proportions to be 
consulted, so many colors and blendings considered, that each 
eyening found Katherine as weary as if she had bean doomed to 
wield the suicidal needle, to win a pittance that might defer 
starvation. The power of indulging the taste for the first time 
was intoxicating, and who can marvel ? The house seemed to 
grow under her hands, as room after room assumed the aspect 
and complexion of her choice. Mr. Ellis seldom interfered, 
though his travelled taste might have corrected some errors in 
the way of display, and certainly would have prefeiTcd that 
works of Art should have been more prominent than the mere 
upholstery and cabinet ware of which Katherine was but too 
fond. Indeed it would have been wonderful if our young wife, 
untaught in Art and surrounded in her native city by examples 
of the most vulgar splendor, had been able wholly to avoid the 
American vice of unmeaning gorgeousness, without plan or 
principle of harmony. To have persuaded her to prefer a fine 
landscape to a great mirror, would have been impossible, and 
Ellis was too indulgent to insist on the picture without the 
preference. He chose to wait until his wife's taste demanded 
something more refined than the glitter she saw about her. 
Even in matters which concerned himself personally, he yielded 
every thing, for what she preferred soon seemed to him best. 

A month or two went by in returnhig visits, card-leaving, and 
receiving company. Mr. Ellis bore his part in all this most gal- 
lantly, though it required no extraordinary amount of sagacity 
to perceive that after a certain time it began to weary his very 
soul. Katljerine, to whom it was a novelty, and who had — or 
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vate splendor of their own ; of course they had no objection to 
dining out on Christmas day. 

But Aunt Susan and her husband were, as we have said, 
people whose rich natures had resisted the worid's petrifying 
influences, and retained, in spite of the attrition of city life, the 
freshness and simplicity which only good and warm hearts have 
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"Had not we better have a little fire, Katherine ?" said Mr. 
Ellis ; " Aunt Susan will miss her cheerful corner-seat, I am 
afraid." 

*' Fire I oh dear, no — I am sure it is very warm here I" And 
she appealed to the thermometer, which tyrannizes over one's 
natural and unanswerable sensations in so mauy houses. 

Her mind's eye, if not her bodily one, was fixed on the pol- 
ished grates, which, though they had been left open at Mr. EL 
lis's suggestion, for the very purpose now in question, she could 
not bear to see defaced. So she did not consent, and the Ash- 
mores arrived, opportunely for her, before there was time for 
further debate. 

There was a hearty as well as graceful welcome for these hon- 
ored guests, for whom Mr. Ellis had already learned to feel the 
affection and reverence of a son. Katherine's deliglit was un- 
bounded, and animation and pleasure so heightened her beauty, 
that her indulgent relatives looked at her with new pride, and a 
new sense of her right to power. George Fountain, as he kissed 
his sister, brought out his own opinion, brother-like — 

" Why, Kate, you grow handsomer every day I" 

Katherine met her husband's eye, and blushed, not very pain- 
fully. 

** Do you find it warm enough here. Auntie ?" said she, as 
Aunt Susan took her seat on one of the half-dozen sofas. (A 
great defect of fashionable drawing-rooms is that they have no 
natural social centre. They seem made for undistinguished 
crowds, with no common interest or impulse.) 

" dear, yes — very warm I" said Aunt Susan, whose rosy 
face wore a deeper hue than usual. She took a fan from her 
pocket, and Katherine looked at Mr. Ellis as much as to say, 
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'* You see I was right." He did not remiDd her that the cheer- 
ful «,.^ u^ i,«/i '•'^'^'^'nmended need not have increased the heat, 
rs. Enfield and Miss Enfield," said the ser- 
oor, and the party thus announced by their 
)Iendidly into the room, as if for a visit of 

a stately lady, Mr. Enfield a nidging, insig- 
;man, with his hair brushed wildly upwards 
'ent height ; Miss Enfield, a little, pale-faced 
ightest hair, and large red lij s rather scorn- 
Ber hands and arms were of a papery white- 
iss tliat her numerous bracelets and rings 
danger of falling off. This delicacy her 
highly, while to indifferent eyes it seemed a 
arly decay or a sort of half-life for a longer 

next, a pale, serious elderly man in black, 
i or spirits for a Christmas party ; but Kath- 
nners and kind attentions soon won him to 
erfulness. He was a widower, and had, not 
a only son — ^his sole remaining child. He 
chiug George Fountain, who, full of life and 
ormed a striking memento of his loss. We 
!W sword in the old wound. 

hot youVe got it here, Ellis 1" said Mr. Eu- 
lad made his bow. " You will have to serve 
>aked meats I" 

Mrs. Ellis ?" said Mrs. Enfield, who, quite 
jand's danger was that of insignificance, al- 

give dignity to his whims by assenting to 
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Bat, to the honor of our human nature, be it said, such oc- 
currences will throw a damp oyer plenty and magnificence. The 
contrast is too horrible ; and though it always exists, and we 
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my wife to neglect home affairs for the sake of looking after the 
poor." 

"But isn't it possible," said Mr. Ellis, "to at 
poor, and to home affairs too ? I suppose I mus 
Aunt Susan herself as an instance, here " — with a 
meaning at her — " but I know another lady who is 
that way." 

" I find it quite as much as I can do to attend 
duties 1" said Mrs. Enfield, sharply. She was evid 
excited by her brother's remarks, for the marabouti 
fringes of her head-dress quivered as she spoke. " 1 
be poor, in this country," she continued, " if it \ 
dissipation and improvidence ; and to be always g 
an encouragement to vice. I'm sure I don't knoi? 
give me money, if I wanted it ! Do you, Mr. Ashi 

" What we give sanctifies what is left," said M 
who had no idea of being understood to take sides j 
itable effort. " But I meant that I thought it w< 
for me to make the sacrifice Mr. Ellis was speaking 

" I think the kind of charity practised by Mr. ai 
ble a very difficult one," said Mr. Ellis ; " wiUngue 
poor by personal services bespeaks a deeper sense 
more self-denying virtue— than the largest d sposil 
which is often a mere impulse. Yinet speaks of 
who, after quietly listening to whatever of rude 
coarsest nature could prevail upon itself to offer in 
plea for the wretched, would say, with unruffle 
unshrinking perseverance — * Ei mes paavres V I 
der that man's claim to sainthood well established.' 

" I have tried it, myself," said Mr. Ashmore, " 
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private fun for a while, at length began to be sensible of the 

presence of a hostile element, and they fell into a staring silence. 

Mr. Deane alone seemed to forget all in his admiring sympa- 
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clasivencss. They seem laboring to sati 
externals of life, and the rebellions long 
something better give them a diseontente 
is too profoundly sad to be fully sympo 
He seems interested in George, but in m 

Katherine sat for some time in silence 
errand passed in review, and it is toi be 1 
the young wife would hardly have ownei 
secretly referred the clouding over of tl 
preference given by that lady to her 
in the square. There was something o 
thing that violated the hieTiseatices, — tha 
ble images in the midst of luxury and hi 
the death^s head is banished from the f 
poor people — there always have been ai 
We are surrounded with them ; it is in 
uncomfortable about any particular instj 
Dibble, who go about ferreting them oi 
greeable. They forget every thing else 
ciety." 

Did Mrs. Ellis say these words to her ] 

To speak them were a deadly sin I 
And for having bat Uioaght them, b 
A treble penance must be done. 

She reproached herself, all the while ; 1 
new lot had already begun to affect 1 
things. All recollection of unhappiness 
An existence beautified by love, wealth, 
was her ideal of happiness. Such a p 
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Happily the gayeties w 
ways. There is a time to 
prepared fully to enjoy, 
ing for it, but the fascinat 
her estimate of sobriety ^ 

If coutrast be au ele] 
couple could be better ma 
of remarkable solidity ; I 
thorough in every thing, 
cultivated at home and re 
were select, his intimacies 
pened to be captivated wi 
education had been imperl 
of a middling order, whose 
nant for want of healthfi 
have already seen. Mr. 
firm belief in its significa 
might to a cooler eye have 
a creature, the extreme wo 
a sort of security that \i 
heart she could not be wa 
under Aunt Susan's influ 
good wifehood ; Katheriu 
ness ; she was young, and 
she cared rather dispropo 
lous, that was natural at 1 
delightful task to regulate 
object its due place, and 
higher. If she evinced i 
the innate strength of her 
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her adherence to what seemed to her ricrht. It needed only to 
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speak another language besides this its first, the sensitive ( 
apt to detect or fancy harshness, in the softest tones that 
frame words of reproof or even advice. It was not long b 
Katherine began to feel herself wounded by diflTerence of 
ion, by objections, by hesitation, even. Her ideal was bui 
of materials furnished only by her own imagination, anc 
never suspected that a wife who wholly and ardently loved, \ 
have borrowed from the beloved one a thousand tints and g 
for the fabric, if not the very foundations. She felt her 
band's superiority with pride, but not without a secret anc 
recognized pain. He was so reasonable 1 she did not relis 
unintentional compulsion of his calmer and better regu 
nature, and in her heart she called it an iron will, never sus 
ing the adamant of her own, by means of which she discov 
or thought she discovered, the unyielding nature of his. 
these dilBculties were but incipient. The early domestic 
were rosy and tranquil, and only a trained eye could havi 
cemed in the horizon the hand's breadth of cloudy bar 
threatened their happy calm. 

Mr. Ellis's first care had been to invite George Fountai 
become an inmate of his house, and his next to procure foi 
the best instruction, and to give his really fine talents ever 
portunity of development. This delighted Katherine, an 
aoccded willingly to her husband's suggestion that she si 
take part in such of George's lessons as befitted her, foi 
Bake of regular occupation during a portion of the mornir 
well as to supply certain deficiencies in her education, 
went orf admirably. Katherine found herself all the mc 
leisure for this regularity of employment, and the pleasm 
improvement began to make itself felt. Ellis lookec 
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delighted, and his own personal part in the labor of love was 
not wanting. He turned Katherine's attention to books, and 
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and meaning, are the seed time of the futnre. Bnt the plans 
of life of those who live in society are much at the mercy of 

circumstances. The library in Square had not been more 

than a few months the scene of the studies and amusements 
we have mentioned, when Mr. Ellis came in one morning, look- 
ing blank and almost vexed, and holding in his hand a note 
from Mrs. Enfield. 

" My sister writes me," he said, " that our cousin Mrs. St. 
John, of Baltimore, is coming here for a few weeks ; and that 
she hopes, as we are at housekeeping and she is not, we shall 
ask her to stay with us." This was a compliment the Enfields 
often paid their friends — one of the dignified and convenient 
results of boarding-house existence. 

Katherine suppressed an exclamation of dismay, which she 
felt would be unbecoming on the occasion of a first visit from 
her husband^s relations ; but a long perspective of interruption, 
constraint, and forced gayety, with the dreaded figures of Mr. 
and Mrs. Enfield intermixed, rose up before her startled imagi- 
nation. She remembered having heard something of what Mrs. 
St. John's visits were, and that their annual recurrence had 
been one motive for the Enfields* breaking up housekeeping. 

" What shall I say, dear ?" said Ellis, with a smile that had 
a dolorous twinkle in the eye. 

" Oh, that we shall be very happy, of course," said Kathe- 
rine, smiling back in the same spirit, " though I own I feel my 
incompetency to entertain Mrs. St. John." 

" You need be under no uneasiness on that score," said her 
husband, " for Mrs. St. John is a lady who always makes her 
wishes known, and contrives to entertain herself wherever she 
is." 
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So Mrs. St. John came, and with her not only her own ser- 
vant, who was expected, but her son aud his servant, who had 
not even been mentioned. They arrived at ni^ht, and as Mrs. 
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ocre ; so she endeavored to excuse hi 
escape. She felt herself to be sacce< 
Mrs. St. John exclaimed, " My dear 
ask whether there are draperies in E 
are, I fear I must trouble you to have 
would not dare to allow him to sleep n 
is very delicate I" 

Glad to escape the piano-forte, Kat 
the necessary orders. Mrs. St. John 
form through her glass with the eye of 

" A beautiful creature 1" she said, 
Ellis. " You have really done honor to 
nothing but an air of fashion. Her tou 
I see her maid does not understand dre 

" She dresses her own hair," said Mr 

" Oh I it isn't possible 1 How v 
dress it for her, and then you will see t 

Mr. Ellis felt that he did not care to 
knowing Mrs. St. John of old, he did 
returned, after a while, looking, sooth 
and uncomfortable. She felt as if she 
out of her own house. 

After some little delay, the party we 
of, and the family had retired, when IM 
ped at Mrs. Ellis's door, saying her misi 
would like a glass of champagne. 

This brought, our host began to h( 
comfortable for a few hours ; but in a 
was heard, and every body was at once 

Yiolet had managed to send the chs 
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mistress's face, whither a great part of the wine had followed it. 
So the bed was to be changed, and fomentations to be applied 
to the probable bruise, all which occupied several persons until 
near morning. We can hardly say that the young housekeeper 
bore all this with perfect equanimity. 

" Patience, Katherine dear," said her husband. " Mrs. St. 
John will settle down after a few days. Change of place 
always makes her rather restless at first, but when she gets ac- 
customed to us she will become quieter. She is really a woman 
of many good qualities, spoiled by indulgence ; one of those 
who, instead of restraining their wants, feel it an absolute duty 
to gratify them all. That she likes a thing, is a sufficient rea- 
son to her for requiring it ; that she does not like another, an 
equally good reason for refusing to put up with it at all. In 
this way she has become sensitive to the smallest inconvenience.'' 

Emerson says that " to him who wears shoes, the whole 
earth is covered with leather ;" a deep lesson to such as carry 
about with them habits calculated to do any thing but protect 
them against the roughnesses of life. 

Katherine had begun to feel a little anxious as to what this 
disposition of .her guest might require of her, but there was 
something so imposingly elegant about Mrs. St. John's manner 
of doing the most ungracious things, and she so lavished kind 
words and expressions of endearment through all, that there 
arose a kind of admiration and wonder which half neutralized 
the vexation ; and our young wife, imaginative and new to life, 
was excessively susceptible to such influences. She had already 
felt the first springings of an ambition of society, and Mrs. 
St. John offered what was the most needed as to manner — ex- 
ample, which good Aunt Susan and her simple circle had not 
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been able to supply. So Katherine, occupied in studying her 
as a study, soon forgot, spite of private vexations, to judge of her 
as a woman. 

Breakfast the next morning were no simple affair, easily dis- 
patched and soon forgotten. There were so many things to be 
changed before Mrs. St. John or her son could possibly touch a 
morsel, and they had so leisurely a manner of proceedmg, that 
the morning was well advanced before it was finished. In the 
first place, the lady felt the need of the morning sun, and to 
breakfast in a room which did not receive it chilled her for all 
day ; this was announced by her maid before Mrs. St. John rose, 
as that lady did not wish to be dressed a moment too soon, for 
fear of faintness. The table was accordingly removed to a room 
on the other side of the house, and in due season Mrs. St. John 
was notified that breakfast waited her convenience. On this as- 
surance she ventured to rise, and in just an hour made her ap- 
pearance below. Meanwhile her son had been exploring the 
house, spending some time on the roof with his dog and George 
Fountain, and sending his unhappy black boy up and down stairs 
for various articles, which he threw into the garden in vain at- 
tempts to induce the too sensible brute to jump after them This 
Eugene was a handsome creature, with his mother's soft eyes 
and soft manners ; wholly untrained, except to follow his own 
inclinations ; but by nature amiable enough^ and not devoid of 
ability. What with personal beauty and elegance of dress and 
manner there was a splendor about them both that soon fascinat- 
ed Katherine, ever alive to whatever stimulates and gratifies the 
Aesthetic facnlty. Not all the aurs they took or the trouble they 
gave could wholly disgust her, though her husband often looked 
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at her, snrprised that she could endare iinrnf9ed what was to htf 
sense of propriety and kindness so trying. 

Breakfast over, and all the heatings and coolings and toast- 
ings and fannings required by Mrs. St. John happily accomplish- 
ed, the hostess proposed to show her the house, which, being the 
still fresh fruit of her taste, was a subject of some little natural 
pride. Eugene and his dog accompanied them, in a skirmishing 
sort of way — ^in and out, before and after them, and making the 
tour as much in the way of exercise as of examination. 

" Eugene, my love I" said his mother, " you shouldn^t let 
your dog jump on those cushions I There 1 he is on the bed I 
You must really restrain him. You indulge him too much." 

" Oh he's quite clean, mamma, I assure you," said Eugene ; 
" he has been well washed this morning." 

" But perhaps he is damp, my dear." 

" Oh, I fancy not I" 

Certain tracks on the pillows spoke to the pdnt, but the 
dog was allowed to continue his innocent gambols. 

Mrs. St. John admired judiciously, but found something to sug- 
gest in every room ; and Katherine seemed to herself to be uft- 
der the influence of some magic eye-salve, so much did her 
guest's remarks enlighten her as to the possibilities of her house. 
Of the library, however, Mrs. St. John expressed unqualified ap- 
probation ; it was so quiet, so charmingly fitted up, and, open^ 
ing into the conservatory, had the aspect of perpetual summer. 

"You must positively let this be my domain while I stay with 
you," she said ; " it is quite a little summer hearen I I adore 
books and flowers, and then this bay-window on the garden, and 
this luxurious divan — O I you must really let me hare a little 
bed here ; a mere sofa, or something of that sort. I don't mind 
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what it 18, in such a delightful place - 
ting up a bed, it is certainly just as eas 
one. You will, dearest Katherine, w( 
able that one is not afraid to ask you 

Katfaerine murmured something abo 
husband's peculiar ground, but Mrs. S 
sinnating smile, said, turning to El] 
mind I He knows my odd ways, and ' 
And the thing was settled, nem. con, 
which, with its delicate drapery, Ka 
prettiest thing that ever was «een, ca 
brary, shorn of its honors, and looking 
out of place. . The removal of the bei 
most of the furniture that belonged to 
in the library ensued. But the pleasi 
John was considered, by herself at leai 
shall be so happy here I" she said ; ^* 
to leave you 1" 

And truly she seemed quite content 
covering every day some new mode of 
comfortable, such as begging Mrs. Eli 
cupy a small room adjoining, which hi 
the morning lessons, now alas I quite 
go further into particulars, but leave 
the reader's imagination. 

What is more important, Eugene 
from George Fountain, whose studies 
nally after the arrival of these abso 
brought its plans and pleasures ; Mrs 
cle of fashionable friends, and the 
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Square was the rendezvoas of many yery elegant and important 
people, who professed to have no busmess m life. Mr. Deane 
and all sober friends were in the shade, at least, while the En- 
fields and their set reigned triamphant. Parties followed parties, 
for Mrs. St. John's delicacy of health never prevented her going 
any where, and Katherine conld seldom be excused from accon^ 
panying her. 

• *' I shall stay with you so short a time," would the fair guest 
say ; "you must gratify me I Do, darling." And truth to say, 
Katherine soon was nothing loth. 

A new world was opening upon her — a worid of imposing ele- 
gance, accomplishment, enjoyment, and, above all, admiration, 
for in it her beauty was as if new found. That all this proved 
intoxicating, who can wonder ? Exquisitely dressed, with the 
^id of her husband's indulgence and Mrs. St. John's practised 
taste, Katherine found herself every where "the cynosure of 
neighboring eyes," and in those eyes she read such confessions 
of her loveliness as not all the more measured and principled 
admiration of her husband could counterbalance. She even be- 
gan — oh 1 ungrateful heart of woman I — to fancy that Ellis had 
never done her justice. The voice of flattery is louder than thft 
tender whisper of affection ; the praise of indifference far bolder 
than the delicate homage of respect. Mr. Ellis saw with pain 
his wife's gradual subjection to the influence of frivolity, but in- 
stinctively forbore direct remonstrance. Mrs. St. John's power 
of fascination, her ceaseless efforts to draw Katherine into the 
circle in which she herself delighted to move, and the soft grace 
with which she turned aside whatever objection he occasionally 
interposed when some new entertainment was talked of, qoite 
baffled him. He resolved to await his cousin's departure, hoping 
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that with that much desired era he might on 
wife all hifi own. 

Philosophize as we may about the folly of 
compulsions, they exert immense power over w 
within their charmed circle, escape requires a 
tion possessed by few. Why did not Henry I 
state his household gods, and banish by a wore 
troubler of his peace ? Why did he allow his w 
tiful, and inexperienced — to be caught in the y 
able life, which his soul detested ? 

These were perhaps some of the reasons : 
annual visit was usually a short one ; she w 
Henry one of her very few surviving relations, 
person of evil intentions, and her manner was i 
suasive that to offend her would have seemed bi 
nothing of positive and obvious evil threatei 
manners were so pure and unexceptionable tl 
slander could approach her ; her husband cou 
some loss of her society, and as this wasTolunta 
pride demurred a little at the thought of complc 
certainly some feeling of estrangement ; his af 
pointed, but of this Katherine seemed and ^ 
scions, because she really knew little of the nf 
exclusive attachment. In this way the thing ^ 
to day, Mrs. St. John ruling and overruling, 
comfortable, not to say miserable, and — Ka 
happy. 

Upon the intimacy of the two young men tl 
scarcely any check within the power of Mr. E 
George, continually, and endeavored to indue 
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his studies with some regularity ; but without apparent perverse- 
ness, the young man yet managed to elude the kind care of his 
brother-in-law. Brothers-in-law are not usually very bold or 
very welcome advisers of young men. Aunt Susan and Uncle 
Ashmore were alarmed and unhappy, and remonstrated, but with 
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Katherine, although the fashionable nonchalance he had acquired 
rather dazzled her, secretly feared a moral change for the 
worse ; although she habitually defended her brother from what 
she called and thought the severe judgment of her husband, 
more experienced friends regarded George and his pursuits and 
his companions with grief and foreboding. The experience of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore, joined with their unworldly purity of 
estimate, filled them with the saddest prognostics. 

" He will be just like his father V said Aunt Susan, weeping. 
Unhappy the son of whom the good say this with tears of 
sorrow 1 



" Remember, ladies, that I am all anxiety,*' said Mr. Berry, 
as the reader ceased. " I have heard of a young lady who 
after much flutter and announcement * came out,' but, finding 
that nobody paid her any attention, wtfU in again. Now as my 
debut was a failure, I think I have shown enormous courage in 
' coming out ' a second time ; so pray be merciful I" 

They were so, of course, for could they expect human nature 
to endure another rebuff? They praised the chapter 

With maaj a word of kindly obeet^ 
In pity hail, and half sinoerei 

"If it is too long," said Mr. Berry, "give me some credit for 
not going on and finishing the story, as I was strongly tempted 
to do. One gets so interested in these things." 

Fate selected Mr. Shelton next, and it was in vain he urged 
that the chapter contributed by Egeria ought to satisfy the 
law — husband and wife being one. He was entangled in long 
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wreaths of grape-vine, and led to the House of Ind 
laughing girls, while Mr. Berry, eiyoying his reluctance, 

•* Ha, Apollo I floats his golden 
Hair, all mist-like where be staods ; 
While the mnsee hang enfolding 
Knee and foot with faint, wild hands f 
*Neath the clanging of thy bow, 
Miobe looked loet as thoa r 

The only grace the yictim could obtain was leave thai 
should share his seclusion. This was mere policy, for h 
have done nothing but doleful things else. 



** What booti the cunning pilot's skill 
To tell which way to shape their coarse, 
When he that steers will have his will 
And drive them where he list, perforce. 
80 Reason shows the truth in vain 
When fond Deeire as king doth reign." 

Once more in undisputed possession of his wife^s 
Henry Ellis set about a return to the habits of life t 
been productive of so much happiness before Mrs. St 
arrival. Masters were recalled, the library restored 
proper calm, and the morning hours once more devotee 
provement. But where was the presiding spirit of the p 
hour ? Her graceful semblance indeed was there ; sh 
not unamiably resist her husband's wishes ; but she cc 
recall her interest in the pursuits which had begun to cb 
before she ate of the tree of the knowledge of admirat 
excitement. Music alone she continued to pursue with 
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asm, because she liked it ; that she did not like other things 
was now quite sufficient reason for declining to attend to them. 
George, taking shelter under her example, disliked almost 
every thing too ; and Ellis had the vexation of finding his 
wishes thwarted and his judgment practically contemned, by 
those whom of all others he sought to benefit. He remonstra- 
ted, but Katherine only wept, and George pouted. He offered 
to make any change in plans, modes or teachers, but nothing 
was proposed. This passive resistance was too much for even 
his patience, and he gave up. He returned gradually to his 
own favorite employments, and left his wife to hers, not without 
a feeling of disappointment, as if a cloud had come between 
him and the sun of his life. With George, however, he contin- 
ued to struggle, as he would have done with a predetermined 
suicide. He accomplished at last the great object of removing 
the young man into the family of a clergyman in the country, 
with whom he was to study for at least one year, Mr. Deane 
promising that during that period his now adopted son should 
receive no money beyond a certain stipulated allowance, suffi- 
cient for necessary expenses. 

When it was time for the gay world to retreat into the coun- 
try for the smnmer, Ellis proposed to his wife a tour which 
should embrace several of the most striking points of interest, 
and give him at the same time an opportunity of introducing 
her to a beloved sister, whom the accidents of life had placed 
in a remote county, where she lived m that sort of unsuperflu- 
ous state which, while it allows comfort, forbids much journey- 
ing, and renders the occasional visit of a dear friend balm for a 
whole year. 

" My sister will be delighted to see you," said he, " and she 
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Katherine was soon immersed in preparations for this summer 
recreation. She had very little time for her husband or Aunt 
Susan, and complamed every evening of fatigue. 

" What can you have to do ?" said Aunt Susan ; "I am 
sure, darling, you had every thing heart could wish, only last 
fall, and you have had a good many new dresses since." 

" Oh, I haven't a thing fit to wear at S ," said Kathe- 
rine ; " ladies dress superbly there. Mr. Fitzgerald says that a 
breakfast at S is like Madame Florette*s show-rooms " 

"It seems to me I wouldn't go there, then," said simple 
Aunt Susan. " It must be more trouble than it's worth." 

This remark was received in silence. 

" What kind of people do you meet there, dear ?" continued 
Mrs. Ashmore. 

" 0, the first people in town — ^" 

" But do you like them particularly ?" 

Katherine hesitated a little. She had not asked herself this. 

** 1 do not know that I like them especially, but one likes to 
be in the best society, and I certainly see nothing wrong about 
fashionable people." 

"If we should ask ourselves whether the same persons, 
divested of the air of fashion, would be our chosen companions," 
— Ellis began — 

"I do not think that would be fair," said Katherine, with a 
slight flush. " The air of fashion is a charm, of itself. People 
of fashion are graceful and elegant. They understand life, and 
know how to make it agreeable. I am sure you do not like 
coarse people any better than I do." 

" But does the only choice lie between coarse people and peo- 
ple of fashion, dear ? There are many cultivated and refined 
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people who have no desire tc 
and who borrow no charm frc 

" I cannot find them," sai 
plenty of disagreeable good 
their society." 

Annt Snsan sighed. 

" If all good people were 1 
repenting ; " but some of th( 

" There are worse sins thai 
" Allowing that good people 
as they ought to be, it may si 
tue is not safer in their compi 
says yes. It tells us of the ii 

" You speak as if pleasure 
think it means beauty, and ( 
whatever gratifies our taste m 

" I quite agree with you, dc 
the irritation which he saw 
loved ; " there is only a quest 
estimate is the same, but I si 
you as to the prominence to I 
I enjoy it most when it comes 
other pursuits, and I cannot 
too." 

He stopped, for he hated t( 
bore to reply, for she did not ' 
after, he asked, — 

"Kate, dear, did you e^ 
Duty?" 

Katherme said "No." 
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" Pray read it, love ; I consider it one of our duties to leam 
it by heart. You brought a stanza of it to my mind — 

* There are who ask not If thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and trath 
Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth ; 
Olad hearts I without reproach or blot. 
Who do thy work and know it not i 
Oh I if; through oonfldenoe misplaced, 
They fail— thy saving arms, dread Power, around them oast P 

Katherine blushed, and tears filled her eyes. Ellis, drawing her 
tenderly towards him, went on : 

** Serene will be our days, and bright 
And happy will onr nature b«^ 
When Love is an unerring light 
And Joy its own security. 
And they a blissful course may hold 
Even now, who, not unwisely bold. 
Live in the spirit of this creed. 
Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need." 

Katherine smiled up into her husband's face through her tears, 
feeling, she knew not why, as if a new chord had been struck 
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me this day week, Madame Florette and 
dress-makers to the contrary uotwithstandin 

"Ah — I see you think I am wholly o 
makers and nonsense I" 

"Ben Jonson says *rich apparel hath 
maketh him that hath it without means est 
lent wit ; he that enjoys it with means 
remembrance of his means ; it helps the de 
gives lustre to her beauties, and makes i 
where it shines.' Queen Elizabeth had thi 
and she was a wise woman surely I" 

Katherine was not above half satisfied wi 
She detected in it somf thing like contempt 
which her heart confessed the charm. Bu 
glowed and sparkled in her husband's eyes 
for the satire. Aunt Susan inquired about 
time of return. 

" And George is not to come home until 

" Not on any consideration." 

" You will certainly be here in time for IS 

" Certainly — without fail I Nothing wod 
dear Mary's marriage." 

Mary Ashmore was to be married in ( 
partner of her father, " not rich," Aunt Susa 
Dear, good Aunt Susan ! who had been a 
through this gilded, tinsel, hard world of o 
rupted by its cold and false maxims, but 
by its pervading colors. Katherine, thoug 
nature, had yet some different elements in 1 

the Ellises went to S . 

10 
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In its best aspect, life at a fashionable watering-place is a 
scene of " strenuous idleness." Days undivided by regular em- 
ployment are necessarily long, and it therefore becomes an object 
to kill Time. Towards this all ingenuity is directed — self-inter- 
est stimulating the invention of hotel-keepers, and necessity that 
of their guests, — ^until at length killing Time becomes a pursuit, 
and thus satisfying — ^in some sort — ^the craving of nature, 
appeases her reproaches. We have heard of gentlemen racing 
snails, and betting on push-pin, and ladies playing jack-straws 
and gambling privately for bonbons^ as resources against ennui at 
a watering-place ; but these stories must refer to more simple 
and innocent days than ours. Idleness is no longer the worst 
sin laid at the door of fashionable summer retreats. Idleness is 
supposed, in sopae codes, to be a very commendable thing, in 
summer ; a wholesome let-up after the laborious excitement of 
the winter ; a salutary sleep of the over-wearied powers, driven 
to their utmost tension during the remainder of the year ; and, 
perhaps, allowing the strain to be necessary, the unbending of 
the bow is necessary too. But idleness is a medicine that must 
be pure in order to be efficacious. It will not do mixed with 
the most pernicious stimulants — the concentrated essence of the 
drugs that did the mischief. We cannot cure the effect of late 
hours, homoeopathically, by sitting up later ; neutralize the ex- 
travagance of the winter by the greater extravagance of the 
summer, or wipe out, by new flirtations, the scandal of the old ; 
nor can we atone for the unwholesome practices of nine months 
of the twelve, by still greater outrages upon nature during the 
other three. Rural retirement is indeed salutary to jaded 
spirits ; rural sights and sounds are balm to world-wearied 
senses ; rural quiet a life-spring to exhausted brains. But it is 
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the farm-hoase, or the plaii 
t<mr ; not the gay season a1 
Contrast the life of fashic 
those who seek in the coi 
beaatifol picture of somme 
noble labors. 

Hew often, bitl 
My Arttau 
And shoek 

The dnst and i 

O Joj to bim, I 
ImmanUetl 
To drink tl 

The UndBcape 

Nor less It p]< 

Beyond thi 

And break 

With banquet 

Whereat we g1 
Discussed 
Or touched 

Or threaded soi 

But if I praised 
He loved U 
For, ** grou 

We rub each o 

And merge,** h< 
The pietur 

No wonder that Katheri 
different opinions as to the 
when his ideal was that of 
the counsels --conscious and 
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" The sources of thought multiplj beyond caleulatioo the 
sources of feeliug, aud, mingled, thej rush together in a torrent 
deep and strong." 

Much of cultivation must yet pass into the murmuring cur- 
rent of our young wife's thoughts, before she will discover her 
true self. Certain vases of rare and delicate device are so con- 
trived as not to disclose their most precious beauty until wine is 
poured into them, and a lamp's rays set streaming through their 
magic enamelling. High romantic lore was the wine that Kath- 
erine's nature needed, and Love the lamp that must give life to 
her loveliness. At present the outward filled and occupied her 
wholly — not, indeed, without an occasional misgiving as to the 
dignity and permanence of her pleasures, but with an intoxica- 
tion that drowned importunate thoughts. Her husband, seeing 
her error, waited with a noble patience for the awakening. 
Firm in his creed that beauty so harmonious as hers must have 
a deep and sacred significance, he watched the fusing elements 
of her character, as the alchemist of old time gazed reveren- 
tially into the crucible which was to give to his longing eyes 
pure gold or the solvent of all mysteries. The image of what 
she would be was drawn so clearly on his heart, that whatever 
seemed for the moment to differ fh)m it was but as a passing 
shadow, sure to leave the picture unchanged, or only the 
brighter for the momentary eclipse. Katherine felt some secret 
undefined consciousness of this, and had already learned to seek 
approbation in her husband's eye, or to avoid that eye when she 
felt it would not give the response she began to covet ; but the 
bewildering round of emptiness in which she was now engaged, 
drew her, by new attractions, further and further from this her 
better home and centre, and the people with whom she associ- 
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ated managed very soon to give her hosband in her eyes the air 
of a sort of Mentor — of undeniable wisdom, but given t 
?enient applications of it ; a person to be propitiated 
tkaa satisfied ; one who mistook lack of sympathy for d 
bation, and incapacity to enjoy for moral distaste, 
child^s fairy pinnace on a summer sea, Katherine flitte< 
the silly gale ; but there was all the while, lying un 
waves, a strong though slender thread, leading to a k 
judicious hand, ever ready to draw the frail bark to it 
of safety on the approach of danger. 

Happy wife ! to be so loved by such a heart. Hap 
baad I whose calm Love itself obuld not unbalance ] 
tenderness was not weakness, nor his guiding restrain 
oonld resjKJct difference and wait for assimilation ; tei 
decision with indulgence, and jealously watching his own 
convictions lest they should tend to oppression. 



Thus ended the chapter of Mr. Shelton, on which th 
took occasion to quiz him a little, because he seemed so 1 
about the tactics of married life, and especially the whi 
perverseness of young wives. 

" O, my wife helped me, you know !'' he said ; " she 1 
imBtinct all about being perverse, although she has not b 
practise it yet. I consider it very fortunate that I h 
just such a subject ; ' forewarned forearmed,' you ki 
have her renunciation of all that's naughty, under h 
hand." 

The chapter being accepted, Miss Ingoldsby was 
chosen ^ribe. 
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" It 18 too bad/' she said, " that I, who know nothiug of 

fniirripH lift* shonlH hp fotpH t.n t.Viia ohnnfAr TJirhArA nf pnnrsA 
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VENTURING S. 

If ye are Mr 
Mankind will crowd aboat you, thick as when 
llio full-fliced moon sita s^llrer on the sea, 
The eager waves 11(1 up Uieir gleaming hoada, 
Each ahonlderiog for her smile. 

After a fortnight at S , Mr. Ellis was obli 

to town on business, and just as he was consideri 
leave Katherine in that giddy whirl, to his no 
Mrs. St. John and her son arrived 

" Now there will be no difficulty," — said Mrs. 

Her husband said nothing. 

" Eugene can go with us every where," said M 

There was but one direction in which it woulc 
Mr. Ellis to see the young man escorting hit 
directly back to Baltimore 

" Be prudent, dearest," said the anxious husbai 
" you are in a nest of cruel slanders and envies, 
me over-careful if I advise you not to join in any 
ure while I am absent — '' 

" You make me think of Blue-Beard," said Kc 
ing. 

" Take care, then," said Ellis, "That Mrs. St. 
prove a ' Sister Anne' 1" 



It would have been a treat to a cynical obsc 
Mrs. St. John's course at S ; to see her, w 
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of appointments could satisfy, cooped np in a wretched little 
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doors. A party of pleasure involved risks, quite out of the 
question in this case : and tableaux in Darticular. thousrh rather 
out of fashion 
ly) done, and 
ous, that they 

" It was no 
vice." 

" AU the sa 
a royal invitat 
leaux cannot p 



that you seem 
fuse and so dis 
of amiability 
husband liked ; 
my wishes any 
competent to , 

*' I dare say 
sure with regai 

"What swe 
declare 1" 

" Henry ha« 
" and his judg 
feel bound to < 

" Obey ! oh 
even the most 

"Callitwhi 
mortified at ha 
it right to be § 
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" Your good aunt brought yon np charmingly, my dear, and 
your husband ought to be much obliged to her for it. But why 

«^n «^« ^.,4. „.,«!, j."u:.»^„ :- u:« v^^j 9 . m,:« :„ ^.v.^ ^«„ +;««« 4.^ 
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" And where are these dresses to come from at such short no- 
tice ?" asked Katherine. 

" Oh, many of us have fancy dre 
and every body has things that can 
elegant materials can be had here, 
up any thing you will want." 

" What character is proposed for 

" We thought of the partmg of ' 
stein." 

" A parting ! but who would be 

" Mr. Mansfield — or indeed any < 
men — ^" 

" 0, indeed you must excuse me I' 
" any thing of that kind would be q 
could not think of it t" 

" Don't be prudish, my dear ! Y 
titudes, looking at each other." 

But Katherine's natural sense of 
and she stood firm here. " You mi 
she said. 

" Well, there is * Exchanging old 
Princess giving Aladin's lamp to th 
a pedler. That allows a magnified 
Sandford, who has been so many ye 
of Oriental costumes, and can give ; 
Morgan and her faithful swain, Mr. 
do Max and Thekla." 

The dress of unlimited sumptuousi 
undertook the Princess Badroul Boi 
Mr. Sandford's costumes and exquisi 
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ble fingers of the most invaluable of French maids, she was ar- 
rayed in robes of glory that woald have satisfied the Princess 
herself. Her dark hah*, partly bound in a silver net, was braided 
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bosom, her long hair lying as it were dead on her shoulders, and 
her eyes upturned in prayer, 
place. " Encore ! Encore ! 
be no encores, which are al 
kaux ; so the trumpet soui 
strain half frolic, half sad, 
nella — the courtier in a cost 
figure before him half envel 
lifted by two snowy arms, sc 
a very sweet face, not quit 
picture, too, was very succes 
Next came Max and T 
with music of Beethoven ai 

** A gTl«f without a 

A stifled, death-1 

Which finds no 

In word, or sigh, c 

The world is emp 
There'3 nothing U 
Thou Holy One ! < 
I have lived and U 

The performers of this seen 
in long suspense by the tec 
cle or aunt, whose shoes 1 
course their personation of 
a joke — for to your fashion 
made a very effective pictu 
charm of dress, it fell rathe 
preceded. A few young 1 
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power by sympathy ; but the company at large were impatient 
for the next, — Paul Clifford and his robber friends, carousing. 
This was ushered in by no very sentimental strains, but by a 
symphony that sounded very much like the old Irish song, — 
" Fill the bumper fair I" The poetry was evidently designed to 
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• An infi 

Bich In 

Yehement were 
ous curtain bid thi 
one encore — only I 
and the trumpet di 
for th3 next scene- 

* Little Nell ai 
lovely child and c 
face as if to drink 
music^ the spirit oi 

Lov< 

Tl 

This 

£< 

Behind the curt 
Henderson, who wi 
nre of Ulysses/ w 
could not be readj 
been prepared for 
was soon discovert 
she would be "«o 
again — '' 
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Katherine was very reluctant, but she had not learned to say 
no I so she was disrobed and draped for Calypso — a name 
known to her only through the pages of her school Tclemaque. 
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Deftrasr 
And 8we4 
On lips t] 
Deep as f 
O Death 



The damsel witL 

En 
Sb< 

IM 

was Katherine agt 
urged as a reason 1 
qniring as many cl 

At the conclnsic 
open, and dancing 
appearing in theii 
admirers, and exci 
heroine of the hoi 
ness, but the flush 
her eye confessed 1 
St. John fed the 
was herself for the 

"The world has 
passed for a prett} 
beauty. You ma 
bizarre for a beau1 

" Mrs. EUis, all 
11 
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companions," said Eugene ^t. John, bringing Qeorge Fountain 
to his sister. 

" George !" was all that Katherine could say. 

" Yes, to be sure I why, you're not a bit glad to see me I 
This is giving a pleasant surprise to one's sister with a ven- 
geance ! What the deuce ails you, Kate ? Afraid father Ellis 
won't like it, eh ? can't help it — ^he must learn." 

" But your promise, dear George," said Katherine, almost in 
tears. " You promised positively — ^' 

" Oh, promises made under compulsion are not binding, you 
know ! We have Paley's authority for that. When I was in 
the screws between Ellis and Mr. Deane, I would have prom- 
ised any thing, rather than be lectured any longer. But never 
mind all that I You are splendid to-night, I feel really proud 
of you. Everybody is talking about you." 

Katherine blushed. " Hush, George ! don't be so foolish. 
You haven't told me yet how you happened to come." 

" 0, a bird of the air carried the matter — I heard there 
were to be goings-on here, and I thomght I would pop in upon 
you. You did not see me at Paul Cliflford's table, did you ?" 

" No — surely — " 

'* I was there, snug enough, but I sat back, for fear seeing 
me unexpectedly might confuse you when your turn came." 

Katherine's excitement, which had not from the first been 
without a secret background of uneasiness, had reached its 
height and was at the turning-point when George presented 
himself, and this occurrence hastened on the hour of depression ; 
so that when to the world without she seemed at the top of her 
triumph, she was in reality already paying dear for it. She was 
too inexperienced to know why, but the events of the evening 
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began now to assume a different aspect, and she was ready to 
condemn herself for entering into the matter at all during her 
husband's absence. While envy, hatred and malice and all un- 
charitableness, were waked into sudden life by her supposed 
usurpation of all the honors, she went to bed thoroughly sick 
of herself and every body about her, and when she arose in the 
morning and found that George and his companions had thought 
proper to ' make a night of it' — construing into night all the 
hours until sunrise — she began at once to wish for her husband's 
return, and to dread the thought of his coming. She had 
slightly mentioned the plan for tableaux when she wrote him, 
but in his daily letter he had not once alluded to the subject ; 
and though she had disregarded this silent objection, which she 
nevertheless understood, yet in the retrospect it made her un- 
happy. So powerful an influence had the firm and manly char- 
acter of Ellis established already in the mind of his young wife, 
in the midst of boundless Indulgence. 



Two days longer elapsed before Mr. Ellis returned — quite long 
enough to allow the tableaux party to have ripened its fruit of 
scandal, misunderstanding and endless tittle-tattle. First of all 
was the story of a miserable scene of debauch, in which George 

Fountain, who had been attracted to S by the tableaux, was 

the head and front, and next came a furious enmity on the part 
of Miss Henderson against all and several who had been acces- 
sory to the transfer of her part of Calypso ♦© Mrs. Ellis. She 
was " perfectly well — only a little agitated — and would have been 
ready in a few moments, when Mrs. St. John and Mrs. Preston 
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seized the opportunity and the excuse to thrust Mrs. Ellis into it I 
And Mrs. Ellis was very ready to consent, — ^not satisfied with 
haying the most magnificent dress of all for her own character, 
she most snatch at the classic one too I the thing was too plain I" 
And a considerable party of gossips of no particular charming- 
ness took part with the injored damsel. 

On the other hand the war was maintained none the less 
keenly that the party most concerned refrained from all share in 
it. It was said that envy or jealousy of the Princess Badroul 
Boudour was the soul cause of Miss Henderson's hysterics, and 
that she would have controlled them if she had thought anyone 
else — above all Mrs. Ellis — would be found to take her place, as 
that bafGied her plan of creating a sensation by the omission of 
one of the scenes promised in the programme — etc. 

As this was the only quarrel that concerned our heroine, we 
omit specification of the rest, but they were many. 

Mrs. St. John in vain endeavored to persuade Katherine to 
be very guarded in her account of matters to her husband, and 
above all to conceal from him the visit and disgrace of George 
Fountain. The first mention of the subject brought a rush of 
tears to the young wife's eyes, and she forstalled the grave ob- 
jections she sometimes dreaded, by giving her husband a full 
history of the affair from beginning to end, and taking shame 
and blame to hersfelf for having been induced to appear in so 
public a way without his presence for her shield and safety. 
Mrs. St. John, whose ideas on some points were, like those of 
many persons of her stamp, more vulgar than she fancied, 
was shocked to hear Katherine say, weeping — " I will never do 
so again, Henry— never I" It was so childish ! she said, but 
Mr. Ellis thought it most womanly ; and he felt that his wife 
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had never looked lovelier than when, with gentle eyes overflow- 
ing, she thus threw herself upon his tenderness, and owned her 
need of aid and counsel, m matters which, to coarser apprehea- 
sions, might have seemed to need none. And when, as new 
scandals had their fungous growth out of the first, her delicacy 
received still deeper wounds, through cruel imputations and the 
insinuations of malicious tongues, and she begged her husband 
to take her from a scene which had now and forever lost all it<5 
charm for her, he blessed the seeming chance which had brought 
about this salutary lesson — a lesson which had done more to- 
wards unveiling to Katherine the real spirit of the society in 
which she had been ambitious to move, than whole homilies of 
advice and warning from her best friends could have done. 
There are no lessons like those we give ourselves. 

In case our readers should feel any interest in the after fate 
of the Miss Henderson who figures somewhat conspicuously in 
the present chapter, we may mention, in passing, that not long 
after the wounding of that young lady's feelings by Mrs. Ellis, 
Mr. Ellis observed in the papers a notice of her marriage to his 
old friend Davidson, who, in his speculations in matrimony had 
made it a point that his wife should be 

** Not radiant to « strasger'A eye— 
A oreatore oaMy p<U9«d by."^ 



. Miss Ingoldsby would not stay to hear the criticisms on her 
chapter, but ran away as soon as it was finished. Perhaps she 
was ashamed of having made public her idea of wifely duty. 

" Good advice,'' said Mr. Shelton. 

" Fine talk 1" old Mr. Ingoldsby muttered, to disguise the 
pleasure he felt. 
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The lot, now mnch narrowed, fell this time to Mrs. Whipple, 
who declared she had never written a line in her life, but if Miss 
Berry would help her — 

"Let us be rural, this time,'' said that lady ; "I am tired of 
artificial life." 

Here is the chapter : 

LIFE'S LESSONS. 

HaneeAtrth I ahall know 
That Natore ne'er deserta the wise and pore, 
No plot BO narrow, be bat Nature there, 
No waate so yaeant, but may well employ 
Each Realty of aense, and keep the heart 
Awake to Love and Beauty. 

Piercefield was a little, commonplace, country Tillage, boast- 
ing few people of any pretensicHi to cultivation, but situated in 
a romantically beautiful part of the country, where, if any 
where. Nature might be considered as making amends for the 
want of a more attractive hiHnan interest. Mr. Dudley, the 
brother-in-law of Henry Ellis, had a large farm on the outskirts 
of the village ; a farm so large that it absorbed all its own pro- 
ceeds year by year, since the only way to make it at all profita- 
ble was to cultivate it upon a large scale. This, in a region 
where domestic service is considered a degradation, involved a 
most onerous amount of care and labor on the part of the mis- 
tress, a devoted wife and mother, who had thrown herself wholly 
into her husband's plans, and sacrificed herself to the rebuilding 
of his fortune and credit without reserve. Katherine found 
Mrs. Dudley a woman still in the prime of life ; past the dewy 
freshness of her beauty, but hardly less lovely in its maturity. 
The principal charm of her face to the c<»nmon observer was 
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A tmile that taras the muaj aide o* the heart 
On all the world, as if henelf did win 
B7 what abe lavlahed— 

bat there was a depth of expression behind that smile snch as 
belongs to a strong character only. 

This lovely, equable temper and these cheerfnl spirits were 
very necessary to Mr. Dudley, who, though a man of sense, had 
been so depressed by misfortune that it required resolution of 
the strongest wing to bear him up. The children looked up to 
their father with reverence, but they ran to their mother with 
love and confidence ; the whole vitality of the house seemed to 
flow from that one gracious source. 

It will readily be understood in what light such a sister would 
be regarded by Henry Ellis, himself so warm, true, and good ; 
of such a sunny temper and such purity of intent. They met, 
after long separation, with a tenderness that only the good and 
true can feel ; each looked into the other's eyes with the sense 
of a whole life's love and memory ; and after a moment's inquir- 
ing pause — onfe thought of the possible eflfect of those dividing 
years, — ^the recognition and the union were perfect — 

Aa when two dew-drope on the petal ahake 
To the same air, and tremble deeper down, 
And Blip at onoe, all fhtgrant, into one. 

Katherine, very susceptible of all extraneous influences, soon 
felt the power of this one — of goodness dignified by elegant 
manners and high cultivation. The behavior of Mrs. Dudley 
under the most irksome duties, was a daily lesson as well as a 
secret marvel to our young and over-indulged wife. How such 
a woman — ^full of all elegant tastes and capacities — ^formed to 
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shine in the most refined society — conld bring herself to perform 
cheerfully the least attractire household labors ; to endure the 
most vulgar and stolid minds about her, and to toll, conscien- 
tiously and without 4he appearance of disgust, for the improve- 
ment of even the least hopeful subjects, was indeed wonderful ; 
in any country but ours it could hardly seem unaffected. She 
was a woman able and willing to " die daily " to all she prized 
of outward grace, living all the while the richest and most 
precious life within herself, and giving it out, without stint, in 
blessing all around her. Eatherine, who knew little of any but 
town life, felt herself in a new and strange school, and betook 
herself to the requisite study, very conscientiously. 

Mr. Dudley was a man of many virtues, but also of a great, 
though unconscious selfishness. Whatever his wife did for him 
or for others seemed to him no more than her duty, because it 
accorded with her whole character ; whatever he himself did 
that was commendable had its full value in his eyes, to say the 
least, perhaps from a secret consciousness of the eJBfort it cost 
him to be generous in a single instance. Wheur two such cha- 
racters as his meet in matrimony, the friction ends in consuming 
flames, each claiming what the other is least willing to grant ; 
but where the selfishness of one is met by boundless generosity 
in the other, there is fitting like that of the cast to the mould — 
sharp points at one side finding suitable recessions on the oppos- 
ite. No pair could be better matched — on this principle — ^than 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley ; and Henry Ellis, while he saw his 
brother-in-law's faults, had the satisfaction of thinking his sister 
very happy. She felt that she was bom " not to be ministered 
onto, but to minister ;" and she accepted her lot with wonderful 
satisfaction. ,, 
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So, too, the life they led at Piercefield seemed, to his better 
regulated judgment, one of great respectability and usefulness, 
instead of a mere loss and burial, as Katherine called it. Theif 
fortune, moderate as it was, and requiring the strictest economy, 
was much superior to that of their neighbors ; their cultivation 
and refinement, and of course their resources, infinitely greater. 
Their influence, therefore, was powerful for good, even though 
the people about them did not willingly defer to them. There 
is, unhappily, in the ruder portions of this land of liberty of 
ours, an aversion to superiority of any kind — especially to that 
of mind and manners ; but as Providence has made the influ- 
ence of such superiority inevitable, it tells on even the most 
ungracious subjects. Then Mrs. Dudley's extreme kmdness of 
heart and manner ; her devotion to the sick and suffering ; her 
generous disposition, and the simplicity with which she was 
content to live, made her, personally, very popular, and gave 
the greatest force to her kind hints and suggestions of improve- 
ment. Without the harshness of Mrs. Mason, in the " Cottag- 
ers of Glenburnie," so long the type of the lady Mentor in low 
and coarse life, — ^who is described as saying the rudest things in 
her zeal to make people polite, — Mrs. Dudley contrived, in a 
thousand ways, to contribute to the civilization of all who came 
in her way, principally by example, but also by precept, when 
she could contrive to soften the implied reproof by a tangible 
benefit. To fill a place like this, an instinct for doing good 
must come in aid of principle ; for daily and hourly occasion for 
the exercise of a benevolence which seems small but is great, 
would weary any thing but instinct. 

Katherine, however, could hardly help looking upon such a 
life as that of Mrs. Dudley with pity — almost horror. So con- 
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trary was it to her own cherished ideal of luxarioos ease, so 
ansuited to the delicacy and refinement of her sister-in-law, that 
she soon began to return, by a natural revulsion, to her old 
ideas of fashionable life. The very morning after the arrival of 
the city visitors, as the family sat at breakfast, an ill-looking 
man, rough as Hyrcanian bear, came in, and with his hat on 
and an air of perfect nonchalance^ demanded rather than asked, 
some medicine or salve which Mrs. Dudley had been in the 
habit of supplying to his wife, signifying at the same time that 
he was in a hurry and could not wait a minute. Mrs. Dudley 
left her guests and attended to his wants immediately, as if it 
had been the most natural and reasonable thing in the world — 
a proceeding which brought Mrs. Dibble and the vexations of 
the Christmas dinner to our young wife's mind. She soon 
found, however, that this was the rule, not the exception, and 
that Mrs. Dudley was in the habit of sacrificing her own pleas- 
ure, unreservedly, to the necessities of her poorer neighbors. 
On one of these occasions she could not help saying — " I should 
think you would teach these people better manners by letting 
them wait a little. One would suppose they thought they were 
doing you a favor when they ask one." 

" On the contrary," said Mrs. Dudley, " they never forget a 
kindness. What seems to you rude carelessness, is often real, 
pressing haste, or only bashfulness, which their pride makes them 
anxious to conceal. They are unwearied when we are ill." 

One morning a charming ride had been planned — the horses 
were standing saddled at the door, and Katherine and Mrs. 
Dudley, both fully equipped en Amazone, and full of animation, 
were about to set foot in hand for mounting, when a message 
came from a poor woman a mile ofif, saying that her baby was 
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very, very ill, and she hoped Mrs. Dudley would come and 
see it. 

" Ah," said Mrs. Dudley, " poor Mrs. Green I another of her 
little suflferers with water on the brain, I dare say. Of course 
nothing can save it, but I cannot refuse to go where my mere 
presence wiU give so much comfort. You will excuse me, dear 
Katherine, I know, though you cannot share my sympathy with 
the mother, not having seen her former distress on these occa- 
sions." 

So saying she went quietly to change her dress ; her horse 
was put up, and the party went without her. 

Another time, as soon as breakfast was over, Mrs. Dudley 
said — " This day shall be yours ! I have put aside or disposed 
of every thing that could interrupt us, and we will have one 
day's solid, home enjoyment — always provided," she added, 
checking herself, " that no poor soul has to be nursed. But I 
do not know of any illness in the neighborhood. We will have 
such a nice time 1" 

A new book brought by Mr. Ellis was to be the groundwork 
of this nice time, and the ladies with their sewing sat down to 
enjoy it, while Mr. Dudley kept himself as quiet as he could, 
not going out of the room about some farm-care more than once 
in ten or fifteen minutes. The air was delicious ; a window 
opening on the garden afforded the prospect of a flowery world, 
and admitted its perfume ; the birds were singing as if there 
were neither sin nor sorrow on earth. 

" I really envy you, Eliza," said Ellis, stopping to enjoy the 
scene. " There is' something in these aspects of nature that 
fills my mind with an indescribable calm, and I cannot help fan- 
cying that one might here possess one's soul in quiet, in a sense 
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hardly to be expected in the city. Rural sights and sounds like 
these have an effect on my whole being — ^ 

'* Is Miss Dudley at home ?" said a voice in the entry, not ru- 
ral exactly but rustic — and in walked a lady and her little girl, 
to spend the day. 

Here was a trial ! No saying * eng^ed ' or ' not at home ' j 
no guarding the avenues and looking over the banisters 1 

Mrs. Dudley received the intruders so kindly that Katherine 
almost concluded she must be perfectly indifferent to home com- 
fort. The elder visitor took out her knitting, and the little girl 
asked for something to eat. The carpet was soon strewn with 
fragments of bread and butter. This, too, Mrs. Dudley bore 
with equanimity, and even Katherine could not imagine it was 
because she was indifferent to neatness. 

The good lady began telling Mrs. Dudley the history of her 
troubles. Mr. Ellis and Mr. Dudley walked out. Katherine 
soon fell asleep in her arm chair near the window. When she 
awoke, the guest was still droning on, weeping occasionally ; 
Mrs. Dudley all attention and sympathy. 

"Who could have given your son such bad advice, Mrs. 
Smith ?" she was saying, just as Katherine awoke ; and Mrs, 
Smith began, nothing loth, on a new chapter of accidents. The 
little girl was meanwhile amusing herself drumming on the 
piano. 

Katherine retreated to her room. " One must require no little 
obtuseness," she soliloquized, *' to endure such inflictions. Some 
people have no sensitiveness I" 

After a while Mrs. Dudley came to her. " Come down now,'" 
dear," she said, " poor Mrs. Smith has gone to lie down awhile. 
The recital of her troubles has quite overcome her, although it 
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is a great comfort to her to find a listener. Her lot has been a 
peculiarly hard one. She has been a willing martyr to her son's 
children — two or three helpless little girls under the care of a 
very bad step-mother, who, haying one child of her own, seems 
to desire nothing so much as to be rid of the others. If Mrs. 
Smith had a home to take them to, she would gladly relieve the 
cruel woman of the burden ; but her son has spent all her prop- 
erty, and she can live nowhere but with him, although his aflfec- 
tions are totally alienated from her. She could support herself, 
but not without leaving the children to their fate, which she can- 
not think of. The greatest earthly comfort she has left is an 
occasional hour of talk with me, recounting the sad circumstan- 
ces of her darlings, and asking advice in ever new difficulties oc- 
casioned by the mancBuvres of an unprincipled and selfish wo- 
man. One of the children is deaf and dumb, and on that ac- 
count the object of especial dislike to the step-mother, and solici- 
tude to the grandmother. I am sorry she happened to choose 
to-day, dear, but I could not refuse to give her what little conso- 
lation is in my power.'' 

Katherine's secret indignation against Mrs. Smith's trouble- 
some troubles was a little softened by this exposition, and when 
the story was repeated to her husband his interest was immedi- 
ately excited. He caused himself to be introduced to Mr Smith, 
who was not so much a bad-hearted man as weakly under the 
influence of a bad woman. 

After conversing awhile with this blinded father, Mr. Ellis 
took occasion to speak of the little deaf-mute, and to urge her 
being placed at the Institution, as the means of making her use- 
ful and happy. At first Smith quite scouted the idea, especially 
on account of the expense ; but a little more talk on the part 
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of Mr. Ellis induced bim to listen with favor to the plan. And 
when the rich man from town offered himself to take charge of 
the little girl, to place her at the Institution, watch over her 
welfare and see that she wanted for nothing, even the stepmother 
was somewhat mollified, and the matter easily arranged. Our 
respect for the humblest is immediately increased by finding them 
cared for by important people. 

" How glad I am, now, that poor Mrs. Smith happened to 
come while you were here 1" said Mrs. Dudley. " I might never 
have thought to mention her troubles to you, Henry. One is so 
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tion, Mrs. Ellis, btill fascinated by the outward, felt something 
more nearly allied to horror than admiration. She saw, indeed, 
the beauty and the virtue, and not with indifference, or wholly 
without profit ; but her heart secretly longed for scenes like 
some of those she had lived in since her marriage, and of which the 
charm had not yet been exhausted. Spite of the admiration 
and love she could not but feel for her sister-in-law, and her 
sense of new light from many things she had seen and heard, 
she was quite as glad to quit Piercefield as she had been to es- 
cape from S , and when her husband expressed himself with 

enthusiasm on the subject of Mrs. Dudley's character and useful- 
ness, he was pained to discover that the disagreeables of coun- 
try life were alone prominent in her mind. He took pains to 
bring her to a jnster estimate of the value and true pleasure of 
life, by placing side by side some of the trials of city and coun- 
try life ; recalling the coarse and cruel things she herself had 
noticed among people of great pretension to polish and cultiva- 
tion ; the grudging charity, the contrasted prodigality and 
meanness, the heartless neglect and avoidance of poor relations 
which is but too general among the prosperous ; the self-seeking 
hospitality, the hollow friendship, the keen rivalry — all that 
rankles and festers under the gilded surface of town life, 
— but with little avail. Katherine persisted in thinking all 
this tolerable, in preference to the outward coarseness of the 
country. 

" One can be virtuous in town," she said, " but T, at least, 
could not be happy in the country." 

" It is only an abstract question," her husband replied ; " a 
question whether a life whose main object is personal indulgence 
and enjoyment is the most beautiful, dignified and happy life — ^' 
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" I do not know — T am no heroine — I am willing to take the 
risks and disadvantages of a life of elegance and ease," said 
Katherine, " and leave self-denial to those who like it ! I 
should be wretched to live as your sister does." 

" You forget that her way of life is her own free choice— her 
oflfer of aid in retrieving her husband's affairs. Doesn't it seem 
to you that any life acquires dignity under such circumstances ? 
Would my sister appear more ' lady-like/ in your eyes, if she 
had come with her children to my house, as I invited her to do, 
while her husband underwent alone the toils and sacrifices neces- 
sary for the re-establishment of his fortune ? I cannot believe 
it I Her true character never made itself known until adversi- 
ty laid bare its roots. She might have passed for a merely 
elegant woman, if Providence had not brought her to the test." 

Katherine was silenced, if not convinced. 



After this chapter was read, Mrs. Whipple said — " I need 
not tell you that I didn't write it." 

Miss Berry sat with her eyes fixed upon the floor. 

" I thought," said Mr. Ingoldsby, " that such high-flying sen- 
timents hardly sounded like you, Mrs. Whipple I You ' love 
the sweet security of streets,' and would find yourself as little 
able to appreciate the charms of country life as I should, I dare 
say. But who is to come next ?" 

Only Miss Grove and Mr. Aldis remained, and as they had 
taken the opportunity of the rest being engaged with the story 
to fall desperately in love with each other, — contrary to all the 
statutes, — any help from them was out of the question. They 
begged off, and it was at last decided that the sketch should be 
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finished as best it might, by the general contribution and con- 
sultation of those who began it. 

" Only make it very moral — " said Mr. Ingoldsby, with a 
comical grimace — 

" Now father, you are too bad I" said Elinor ; " you know it 
was begun with the express purpose of making it hold all our 
wise saws — " 

" I can tell you," said her father, " if you ' rush into print ' 
the world will only laugh at your Utopian notions." 

" Then the world ought to be ashamed of itself I" said Was 
Elinor, 

THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

God bends fh)m oat the depth and says— 

* I gave Ui«e the great gift of life ; 
Wast thoa not called in man/ ways? 

Are not my earth and heaven at strife f 
I gare thee of my seed to tiovr^ 

Brlngest thoa roe my handred>fold f 
Can I look op, with fhce aglow. 

And answer—* Father, here is gold' t 

George Fountain, recalled to town by the illness of Mr- 
Deane, was now always at his sister's side with suggestions as to 
what was proper or desirable — suggestions which referred to 
the notions of the gay young men — (* whom call we gay ? The 
innocent are gay ' — ) the gay young men with whom he associ- 
ated. George's favorite word of commendation was ' Noble I' 
a dangerous word unless we fix its signification very accurately ; 
his invariable epithet of condemnation * Mean I' a term quite as 
often misapplied by the thoughtless. His taste ruled his sister's 

more than was wise or fitting, his position as one of the oracles 
12 
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of fashion giving him peculiar power on Katherine's weak side. 
His feelings were congenial with her own ; his views of life 
more generous and elegant than any one's, in her estimation. 
The orphan fellow-feeling that had united them so closely during 
early life, Katherine's marriage had done nothing to loosen, for 
Ellis's extreme kindness of heart and boundless regard for his 
wife had induced him rather to promote than discourage the 
intimacy. Now, however, he was sometimes pained to observe 
that where his views and George's happened to diflfer, as they 
often did, the latter's were sure to prevail with Katherine ; 
George taught her what to require and what to refuse ; his 
opinion of her husband's plans and proceedings was the guide 
of hers. George could even make the solid and principled gen- 
erosity of his brother-in-law appear meanness, when he chose to 
contrast it with the lavish expenditure of people of similar for- 
tune. It is not wonderful that this state of things appeared in 
different lights to Katherine and her husband. He judged as a 
man, she felt as an idol, whose right it was to receive as offer- 
ing all that was precious, incurring no responsibility in return. 
This is no uncommon pliase of young wifehood, but a grave 
Mentor might remind the worshipped that the position of an 
idol is hardly consistent with the more honorable one of a duti- 
ful and true wife. Love's figures of speech to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The wise bride soon steps gracefully down from 
the pedestal where she stood properly enough for awhile, to find 
more secure and dignified footing nearer her husband's heart of 
hearts — that deeper and more serious heart which poets may not 
sing about, but which a man gives to his duties, his responsibil- 
ities, his hopes and resolutions for time and eternity. It is in 
:;lose contact and communion with this that a wife must stand, 
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if she woQid realize the ancient symbol of two hearts pierced 
through with oue and the same arrow. Flowery bands there 
may be, and the more the better ; bat the arrow most be of 
steel. 

Mary Ashmore's wedding gave occasion to new diflferences of 
opinion between Mrs. Ellis and her husband— differences gently 
urged on his part, but tenaciously adhered to on hers. Kathe- 
ri!ie's affection for her cousin naturally showed itself in expen- 
sive gifts ; she felt no hesitat'on in suggesting what would be 
desirable, because she stood ready to supply whatever Aant 
Susan decided to be beyond her means. Mr. and Mrs. Ash- 
more shook their heads at this ; they disapproved it and it 
troubled them ; but it was one of the hardest things in the 
world to resist. Ellis, too, remonstrated. 

"Proportion, dearest Kate," he said, "is an element of 
beauty. Do not fancy that I object to the cost of what yon 
are doing for Mary ; I desire only to see more reference to her 
past habits and her probable lot in life. She will be obh'ged to 
content herself with a plain and economical style of living, 
which I fear will seem only the plainer for these gay gifts of 
yours. I would give her an equal amount — ^you and I can 
never do enough for your aunt and her family — but let it be in 
some more suitable, if not useful form." 

Katherine did not relish this, although Ellis backed his re- 
monstrance with a handsome gift in money to Mary from him- 
self. 

** You want me to be as wise as yourself, Henry," she said. 
" Every body gives elegant bridal gifts, now. A bride really 
appears forlorn who has not splendid gifts and a rich trousseau 
to show. Mary is too sensible a girl to suppose it is to be 
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always so ; do let me indulge myself in getting her a few pretty 
things — perhaps the last she may have, poor girl I I don't 
think Sidney Parker will ever be rich — he is too much like 
Uncle Ashraore himself." 

There was something in Katherine's mode of saying this that 
implied no great respect for a man who was not likely to make 
himself rich. 

" Uncle Ashmore is too habitually generous ever to accumu- 
late much property," said Ellis. " He sees so many cases in 
which a little money will do a great deal of good, that he can- 
not resolve to refrain for the sake of laying by more than a de* 
cent provision for his family. He does not even gratify himself 
by doing good in a conspicuous way ; his bounty flows in those 
sUent and unconsidered channels which drain off the means of 
showy charity. Far less does he desure to see his family wear 
au appearance above their means." 

" O, nobody thinks of dressing according to theur means," 
said Katherme ; "the idea is exploded." 

" You are a satirist, without knowing it," replied her husband. 
"If I had said any thing as severe against the dishonesty in- 
duced by the prevalent passion for dress, you would have thought 
me very harsh. But pray don't let us contribute more than our 
share to the general evil." 

But George prevailed, and Mary Ashmore, without other 
dower than her parents' good name and her own sweetness of 
character, entered upon her married life with an outfit that in sim- 
pler times would have befitted an heiress. 

This is but a sample of the influence exercised by George 
Fountain upon his sister — trying, certainly, to her husband, but 
of little moment compared with the deterioation observable in 
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George himself — observable to every eye but Katherine's. His 
habits, his companions, his sentiments, were all more and more 
annoying to Mr, Ellis — nearly as much so, perhaps, as was the 
consciousness of Ellis's pure and searching eye to the young 
roui. Both would have been heartily glad of a separation ; 
but Ellis kept down the thought from love to his wife and a de- 
sire to benefit her brother, while George refrained from casting 
loose this last anchor in the respectable, lest Mr. Deane should 
take the alarm. How often, in families seemingly harmonious, 
exist these opposing forces, so equally balanced that it would 
take no more than a straw's weight to revolutionize the whole I 



The Spring brought George Fountain a good excuse for 
changing his quarters. Mrs. St. John did not make her annual 
visit, but went to Paris instead. Another visitor, however, even 
more important and importunate, and certainly more welcome, 
made his appearance, m the shape of a little boy — with dark 
eyes the ' very moral ' of Katherine's — ^and a habit of making 
his wants known with very little scruple throughout the quiet 

halls in Square. Here was an affair ! It seemed to be 

the deliberate conviction of the household that there never had 
been a baby bom before, so infinite were the preparations, and 
agitations, and consultations about him and his mother. Aunt 
Susan was young again ; the younger Ashmores had to be ex- 
cluded by main force ; the nurse ruled the house, and the new 
papa's mild eyes glistened from morning till night, spite of the 
efforts he made to be philosophically composed. All was pure 
sunshine in his mind, for he felt sure that the opening of this 
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new spring of natural tenderness would carry away all the rub- 
bish of Fashion that was threatening to incrust his wife's heart. 
And at first it seemed so. But with the return of health and 
strength came back the old solicitude about modes and magni- 
ficence ; and Aunt Susan's ways of thinking, and her notions of 
the simplicity proper in all arrangements about the infant, were 
set aside by the nurse's incessant suggestions that Mrs. Preston 
had this and Mrs. Fitzgerald that ; such and such plans were 
always pursued in Mrs. BasinghalPs nurseries, and such and such 
others had been condemned by Dr. Fairlove ; till all interest in 
the child personally threatened to be swallowed up in arrange- 
ments for his making his debiU in life under proper circumstances. 
This folly came nearer to exhausting Ell.s's patience than any 
thing yet, and he tried both persuasion and authority against 
it, but with little avail. The nurse was quite too much for him. 

Nothing less than a country-house now met Katherine's 
ideas, and but one region offered an eligible site for this, in her 
opinion ; — that which included the summer residence of certain 
persons whom she called her friends, though they had little in 
common with her except the love of expense and show. Ellis 
soon perceived that she had set her heart fully on this, and he 
yielded with the best possible grace — as he always did when he 
yielded at all — an example for all good husbands ! 

Behold our friends, then, installed in what was to be styled, 
by some stretch of poetry, a rural residence, though, except in 
the lack of some few conveniences, it was to all intents and 
purposes a city house, with nothing like country about it save 
the trees and flowers. Town habits — a phalanx of town ser- 
vants — visitors most urban, who would have been amused to see 
one of the neighboring farmers seated in the drawing-room, or 
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one of his daughters received except in a menial position — 
these made up the ruralizing of our heroine's ideal. Her visit 
to Mrs. Dudley seemed only to have taught her what to avoid ; 
she had no more communication with her rustic or even her 
plain neighbors than if they had been CafiFres or cannibals, and 
considered herself as fully excused from caring for their weal or 

woe as if she had been in Square, or studying political 

economy. We need not say that this state of things accorded 
but ill with Mr. Ellis's more humane and patriotic theories, and 
it is to be confessed that, but for the baby, this summer would 
have been one of little sympathy of enjoyment between husband 
and wife. 

Not that Mr, Ellis relished — few husbands do, — being entirely 
superseded by his son ; finding himself of no account in compari- 
son with '^ the baby," and being unable to win his wife's atten- 
tion to any employment that had the slightest interest for him. 
The house was practically a nursery, as far as its main object 
of attention was concerned, and this did not accord, in any 
degree, with its master's ideas of what was proper ; but with 
his usual patience he bore all^ and waited for better times. His 
confidence in Katherine's good sense and good feeling was 
oushaicen, and he always looked forward with sure hope to the 
time when she would be disposed of her own accord to remedy 
what he disapproved. 

George remained in town, in attendance on Mr. Deane, who 
was becoming more and more feeble, and seemed likely soon to 
lay down his earthly load. Mr. Ellis would fain have had the 
old gentleman removed to his house, but this George opposed 
resolutely, on the score that the invalid would be obliged to 
change his physicians, and George now ruled Mr. Deane entirely. 
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Gay and handsome as ever, always good-humored and ready for 
social enjoyment, he was uniyersally popular, and had hosts of 
friends. Katherine was very proud of her brother — proud erf" 
the abilities which every body said he had, although he had 
never yet put them to any use beyond the pleasure of the 
moment ; proud of his elegant, dashing manners, and of his 
fashionable connections. She would fain have called her son 
after him, but Mr. Ellis so urged the pleasure the compliment 
would give Uncle and Aunt Ashmore, that she consented to 
give him her uncle's name, feeling, however, that she made a 
great sacrifice to her husband's wishes, for it had become a 
sacrifice in Katherine's eyes to give up her own will in any 
thing. 

So the summer wore away, and then the autumn and the 
winter, in outward calm and secret conflict of feeling — ^not the 
conflict that results in quarrels and disaffection, but a state thai 
detracts much from happiness, corroding its substance day by 
day, and lowering our expectations of it, until we lean; to sub- 
stitute something else for it — ^business, or pleasure, or vice, or 
indifference. It is somewhat strange that, referring as we all 
do, nominally, to one standard of thought and action, there 
should be so many practical discrepancies. A heartier and 
more intelligent reference to that standard would obviate so 
many of them I 

Mr. Deane lingered, in prolonged suffering and sadder and 
sadder decay, throughout the next winter, George was not neg- 
lectful of the sick bed, but rumors of the irregularity of his 
habits had become public, and his handsome face begun to teU 
tales of late hours and indulged passions, in the relaxing of its 
clear-cut outlines and the inequality of its once perfect complex- 
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ion. dis joathfol freshness was already gone ; prematnre know- 
ingness vulgarized his calm statuesque beauty ; Perseus was de- 
generating into Beau Brummell ; classic purity into conventional 
pettiness. With his first beauty had departed his early good- 
nature, or at least the even flow of it ; alternations of wild gay- 
ety and moody reserve now characterized his behavior, even to 
his sister, who could no longer be blind to the unhappy change, 
though she admitted it only with painful resistance. It was 
long since Mr. Ellis had attempted in the least to influence his 
brother-in-law, but now, at his wife's earnest entreaty, he sought 
a private conversation with him, though with faint hope of be- 
ing of service. As he had expected, he met only angry replies, 
and such insulting cautions not to undertake 'lecturing,' as re- 
quired all his self-command, and all his affection for Eatherine 
to enable him to bear. 

Here was a speck of black reality in the midst of Katherine's 
golden sky ! Some truths flashed out of it, however, and truth 
is always worth what it costs. Katherine was a mother, now, 
— the mother of a son ; and George's misconduct reminded her 
that a son is not a mere plaything — a puppet to be dressed and 
paraded, to feed the vanity of the hour ; or a fairy creature, 
whose beauty is to prove a talisman agamst evil. A young 
mother secretly refers every thing to the new object of interest, 
and ours had a thousand fresh, enlightening thoughts of the 
little one on her lap, as she wept over the unhappy condition 
of her brother, though she was far from a full perception of his 
deterioration or its cause. She began to suspect — though dimly 
— that money cannot buy all that is desirable ; and the struggle 
in her mmd between the experience of to-day and the vague 
notions of her paat life was full of surprise as well as pain. 
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Things went on this way nntll Mr. Beano's death — an event 
long expected, and which Katherine and her husband — ^now al- 
most of one mind as to George — hoped might work a salutary 
change upon the object of the poor old man's mistaken kindness. 
George used to be deficient neither in generosity nor gratitude, 
but who could recognize the ingenious, warm-hearted boy of the 
Christmas dinner-party, in the hlasi^ prematurely old, selfish and 
grasping heir, who evidently felt relieved by the death of his 
benefactor ? 

The opening of the will was not calculated to calm the turbu- 
lent mind of the unhappy young man. Besides providing much 
more largely than George had expected for some rather distant 
relatives, Mr. Deane had hampered the residue of his property 
with many cautious restrictions, all evidently referring to George's 
habits of reckless expense ; and, to give the finishing stroke to 
the heir's vexation, had left Henry Ellis sole trustee, with more 
than usual discretionary power. George now, throwing oflf all 
restraint, behaved like a madman, insulted his brother-m-law, 
and cast his sister from him with expressions that cut her to the 
heart. 

Katherine, long self-deluded, was now utterly astounded, — 
frightened to the shelter of her husband's love and wisdom, by 
her brother's fury — ^his despair — his threats against himself — his 
execrations of the very memory of his ill-judging friend. She 
had as yet seen only the gentler side of human nature ; she 
hardly suspected the existence of such passions as the once kind, 
jojous, affectionate George Fountain exhibited under the stings 
of his present position, so much worse, from causes unknown to 
her, than it appeared outwardly. As in conscious weakness she 
turned to her husband for support under this overwhelming affllo- 
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tioD, she began to perceive the value of firmness nnited with 
kindness like his, and to appreciate the difference between her 
brother's splendid exterior and real selfishness, and the calm, bal- 
anced, considerate and seemingly exhanstless goodness of him 
whom she had, by some strange delnsion, learned to look upon 
as an unsympathizing judge. Mr Ellis, exasperated as he had 
been by George's insane conduct towards himself, went at once 
into the most careful and patient examination of Mr. Deane's 
afi'airs, and was shocked to find how little would be left at 
George's command after the provisions of the will had been car- 
ried out, and the enormous expenses of the poor old man's long 
illness at a fashionable hotel, and under the care of several phy- 
sicians, discharged. George must apply himself at once to the 
study of a profession, and under what disadvantages 1 

So thought Ellis in his kindness, but he little suspected then 
what he soon after discovered with horror — the extent of those 
disadvantages. Deluded by extravagant ideas of Mr. Deane's 
fortune, and thoroughly entangled with vicious companions, 
George had in the course of a single year managed to dissipate 
the whole and even more, by anticipation, and was now in debt 
far beyond the compass of the estate which had been his ruui. 
Besides this, surrounded by sharpers, he had been led, in his ig- 
norance, into transactions which might involve the total loss of 
honor and credit. Mr. Ellis made this discovery, as we have 
said, with horror ; to his wife it was absolute prostration. Her 
excitement almost equalled George's own ; and when the first 
grief had in a measure exhausted itself in tears, she displayed a 
force of passion and resolution that astonished her husband. 

" Save my brother, Henry !" she sobbed, clinging to him as 
she would have clasped a life-buoy among midnight waves in a 
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tempest ; ** Save him, oh my husband, like yourself — at any cost I 
I am ready to make all sacrifices — to part with every thing, rather 
than see George disgraced — ^lost — ruined I O my brother — 
my brother I If my poor, poor mother had lived to see this 
day 1" 

Ellis, alarmed, agitated, yet conscious all the while of a se- 
cret pleasure in this evidence of deep feeling and unsuspected 
strength in his wife, calmed and comforted her with promises of 
aid, and professions — worth something from him — of an interest 
in George^s welfare second only to her own. 

" Only be calm, dear love I" he said, " and let our kindness 
to George be real. He has suffered enough already, poor fellow 1 
by mistaken kindness. To step in, at once, between him and 
this great lesson, would be any thing but kind. Think of his 
future life — of his character — all is at stake at this crisis. Even 
his reputation is of minor importance, since reputation may be 
earned ; but that, too, shall be saved. Only be patient, and 
let us act deliberately and with judgment." 

We cannot follow this generous brother-in-law through the 
difficulties and trials involved m these promises to his wife ; 
enough that he fulfilled them all, and that she held fast by her 
offer, — made indeed in the first passionate grief and mortifica- 
tion which attended the discovery of her brother's position, but 
perhaps suggested in part by an unconfessed distrust of the per- 
manent happiness of the life that had for a while so enchanted 
her — to undergo any sacrifice required for George's redemption. 
She even went beyond her husband's thoughts, in desiring a 
complete change of life in consequence of his payment of 
George's debts ; and Ellis, not forgetting, in the delight inspir- 
ed by this realization of his best hopes of Katherine's character, 
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the possible temptations of old association after the storm of 
feeling should have subsided, consented to a reduction of expen- 
ses further than was necessary, and allowed Katherine to follow 
out the promptings of her enthusiasm, and regulate their new 
establishment on a scale more moderate than he himself would 
have ventured to propose, but which, nevertheless, accorded 
very well with his principles and even his taste. 

"Do not undertake more than you can bear, dear Kate" — 
he said, smiling. 

" Never fear," she replied, " I am stronger than you think," 
— and truly her husband began to feel a sort of awe of this her 
new power. Men of sense, even, are apt to be astonished at 
any evidence of strength of character in women, perhaps natu- 
rally enough. 

It would be difficult to give a just idea of all the circumstan- 
ces attending the new state of things. George, after going 
through every phase of passion, rejecting all aid from his broth- 
er-in-law, saying every reckless word and doing every unwise 
thing that an ungoverned young man might under the circum- 
stances contrive to crowd into the space of a few weeks, came 
at last to see himself as he was, and to understand something 
of Mr. Ellis*s character. When he had reached this point, it is 
not wonderful that he soon began to feel the humiliation proper 
to the contrast. What Ellis's superiority in mere wisdom could 
never have done, his inexhaustible patience and unmistakable 
goodness accomplished. Here, as elsewhere, a life proved irre- 
sistible where arguments were powerless, and George's proud 
heart at last bowed itself in confession and regret ; and while, 
as much for his sister's sake as his own, he accepted the sacrifice 
she was proud and happy to make with her husband's full con- 
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sent, his spirit arose at once to the desire of reparation by self- 
denial, labor, and the thorough renunciation of the delusions that 
had once so much power over him. 

"But I must run away, Kate," he said ; " I cannot face the 
sight of the change you and Henry make for my sake. Let me 
bury myself in the country, for a time, at least." 

*' You need not quite bury yourself, George," said Mr. Ellis, 
sm ling ; " I dare say my sister would be happy to receive you, 
if you would like to study with Mr. Dudley." 

'• O, if she would 1" said Katherine ; *' but I know she will! 
she is all goodness." And tears filled her eyes as she recollected 
how poorly she had once valued that goodness. 

And George plunged into the study of law with all the impe- 
tuosity of devotion that he had been wasting on unworthy 
pursuits, and met manfully the disagreeables attendant on his 
new life and the total renunciation of his old companionship. 
1'rials there were, many and bitter, for no soul not utterly de- 
praved ever passes out of the glare and gloom of vice into 
purer light and air without horrible pangs of retrospection ; but 
there was in George Fountain, as in his sister, a latent power, 
of which the outward symmetry and harmony, that distinguished 
them both, was Nature's gracious token. Stunted by evil cul- 
ture, thwarted by unhappy circumstances, misused and poisoned 
under the allurements of vice, mind and body would have deteri- 
orated together ; but watched over and preserved from fatal 
taint by pure influences in childhood, and borne up through 
temptation and difficulty by such wisdom and kindness as can 
be found only among those who are at one with God and good- 
ness, the accord designed by Providence between beauty and 
virtue was once more apparent ; and Katherine and her brother 
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seemed, to the few about them who knew all, more lovely in the 
new light and glow of grateful and exalted feeling, than even in 
the unruffled attractiveness of their earlier graces. 

" This is your doing," said Katherlne to her husband, in a 
moment of grateful emotion ; and the few words and the look 
that accompanied them, said more for the past and the future 
than whole volumes of regrets and promises. Need we say that 
he felt, in that moment, the reward of his patient love ? But 
such hearts are their own reward. 

** All-given need no gifts." 

These lines of Anne Lynch hint at the secret of such a charao 
ter ; let us recommend them as a life-text : 

Go fhrth in life, O Friend, not seeking love, 
A mendicant, that, with imploring eye 
And ontstretched liand, asks of the passers-bj 
The alms bis strong necessities may moye. 
For such poor love, to pity near allied. 
Thy generous spirit may not stoop and wait^ 
A sappliant wliose prayer may be denied. 
Like a spurned beggar's at a palace gate ; 
Bat tby beart's afflaenoe larisb nnoontroU'd ; 
Tbe largess of tby love give Aill and free, 
As monarcbs in their progress scatter gold ; 
And be thy heart like the exhanstless sea, 
That mu9t its wealth of clund and dew bestow 
Thongh tribatary streams or ebb or flow. 



" Humph I" said Mr. Ingoldsby ; " I wish all these fine do- 
ings were true, but — ^" 

" But they could be, papa 1" exclaimed Elinor — 
" And have been," said Mrs. Marston, with the air of one 
prepared to defend her position. 
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But Mr. Ingoldsby only shook his head, and what sad things 
are implied by such shakes of the head in old people ! 

" I am afraid George Fountain is going to turn out a spoon/' 
said Henry Marston — 

"You mean only silver, I suppose," said his mother, "not 
gold. Would you rather see him a dagger, piercing the hearts 
that loved him ?" 

" Any thing not soft," said the youthful sage — 

"Nothing is so 'soft,' in your sense of the word, as wicked- 
ness," was Mrs. Marston's reply to this sally ; " none require so 
much courage as the good." 

"And now only one more chapter," said Miss Ingoldsby. 
" See that flash of scarlet on the maple yonder, and the yellow 
leaves on the locusts. We shall leave the woods when they are 
in all their splendor. Who shall object to our American love 
of gorgeous colors, when Providence sets us such an example I" 

" Providence does not put them upon man, or even woman, 
though," said her father, laughing, " but only on plants, parro- 
quets, rattle-snakes and the like — " 

" I think," said Mrs. Whipple, who felt a little stirred by this 
glance at her tender point, " that Providence in not clothing us 
at all, gave us all creation to choose out of." 

" So think the Indians," persisted her antagonist ; " and so 
they stick feathers into their ears and bones through their 
noses. It is all a matter of taste, certainly ; but I shall be 
glad when we get beyond the aborigines in our choice of colors, 
and begin to dress for beauty rather than for display of wealth. 
Dress never would have called forth the censure of the wise, if 
it had been used only to enhance human loveliness, and not to 
gratify human pride." 
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" Dear me 1" exclaimed Mrs. Whipple, puzzled by this heresy, 
" then one ought to wear nothing but what is becoming 1 I 
don't know what would become of the mantuamakers I^ 



Far the most loved are tb«7 
Of whom Tame speaka not with her olarlon-yoloe 
In regal balla; the shadee o'erhang their way ; 
The vale, with its deep foaotains, is their ehoice, 

And gentle hearts r^oloe 
Aronnd their atepa, till silently they di«, 
As a stream shrinks from sammer'b burning ey«k 

This Is the hoar of your trial, the tnming-polat of existence, 

Seed for the coming days ; without revocation deyarteth 

Now fh>m your Ups the oonfosalon—bethink ye before ye make answer I 

We have now to look upon the Ellises in a new position. 

With what hope of success can we undertake the task of 
showing happiness in a way of life neither rich nor poor — lack- 
ing both the dignity of splendor and the picturesqueness of 
poverty ; requiring no great and showy sacrifices, and admitting 
of none of those magnificent virtues which are sure to bring 
their reward of public praise as well as secret self-complacency ? 

In the first place — what did ' the world' say ? 

If our hero and heroine had emerged from a plain mansion 
into a palace, the world would have been deeply interested ; its 
sympathies would have been excited, its affections active ; it 
would have felt the force of the injunction to * rejoice with those 
that rejoice,' for it is a very amiable world under such circum- 
stances. To be sure it might have scrutinized a little the sources 
of the golden stream ; it might have made scientific inquiries 
into the nature of the chrysalis which gave a magnificent 
13 
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papillon to the sunshine ; while it would have conscientiously 
endeavored to moderate the self-gratulation of the debutans by 
suggesting as many mortifying drawbacks as possible. But it 
would have smiled, and bowed, and gazed, and praised, most 
satisfactorily. All the charming qualities of the happy pair 
would have shone out anew, like jewels in a fresh and fashiona- 
ble setting. From commonplace people they would have flower- 
ed out into prodigies. 

But as nobody but sentimentalists praise the sun when it goes 
behind a cloud, so the amiable world was entirely content that 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, after a brief period of brilliance, should be 
as retiring and retired as they pleased. As to the why and 
wherefore, that certainly was a nine days' wonder. Losses 
there had been none, that any body could discover ; ' specula- 
tion ' perhaps, but where ? It might be a fit of penuriousness, 
on finding how much it took to keep up a handsome establish- 
ment and an expensive wife, for Ellis was always something of 
a prig ! But the thought of his having paid his brother-in- 
law's debts never entered any body's head. George was sup- 
posed to have done that, (foolishly 1 ) out of Mr. Deane's prop- 
erty, leaving himself nothing. 

We dare not say that what the world, lately so important to 
Eatherine, said of her change of appearance, was of no moment 
to her. There were times, certainly, when this was the case, but 
those were times of excitement, which do not last always. So 
she was subject to alternations — trials of feeling — waverings of 
resolution — ^misgivings as to her own strength — and — for we do 
not claim for our heroine a position beyond humanity — doubts as 
to whether so much was really required of her. We cannot 
always bear in mind all the stringent particulars under which we 
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came to nnasual and trying decisions ; so that after the benefit 
of those decisions has begun to be felt, we are prone to question 
their wisdom. This is one of the eflTects of the * imperfection 
of the instrument,' as the piano-tuners say ; a lack of perfect 
proportion in the action of our powers. But Katherine had a 
perpetual memory of George's altered — ^lowered face, during 
that miserable winter, when the radiant eyes of his guardian 
angel must have been turned away, discouraged ; and a perpet- 
ual comfort in an occasional view of his cleared, animated, self- 
respecting look under the toils of study, cheered by the con- 
sciousness of honest intent. The world did not believe in the 
permanence of this change, for in all similar cases, from Prince 
Hal downwards, it takes refuge in doubt from the mortifying 
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more at home did all feel in the new house, comfortable and 
elegant as it was, than in the midst of too great profusion of 
expense and ornament I And how much more time there 
seemed for hospitality, truly such, when a host of stately people 
who had giyen no pleasure ceased coming because they were no 
longer invited. The Enfields concealed their wonder and dis- 
gust under polite coolness, for they had * no patience with such 
absurdity.' Mrs. St. John wrote letters of condolence which 
made Katherine laugh. 

Besides the more obvious sources of the quiet happiness 
which became gradually and gently the habits of our heroine in 
her less splendid home, was one of which she had had no pre- 
' yious conception, and for which she had laid no plan. The dis- 
charge of half her servants had brought her into more iHtimate 
personal relations with her own domestic affairs. It may be 
only a fancy of ours, that Providence has so decidedly fitted 
woman for household cares, that she is never truly and healthily 
happy without them ; but if it be a fancy, it is one which much 
observation has confirmed. If there be any thing likely to 
banish the fiend ennui from the dwellings of women of fortune, 
it is the habit of assuming a moderate share of the daily cares 
which go to make home home. To do every thing by proxy is 
to deprive ourselves of a thousand wholesome, cheerful, innocent 
interests ; to nourish our pride and indolence at the expense of 
our affections ; to sacrifice the life of life to a notion of gentil- 
ity, poor, hollow and barren ; nay, is there not something 
almost impious in scorning the position for which God so evi- 
dently designed woman, and living an artificial life of our own 
devising, deputing our duties and privileges to hirelings ? 

It is a singular delusion, this, of some women, and of Ameri- 
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can women in particular, for we know that even in England 
women of fortune are much more truly domestic in their tastes 
and habits than we. We remember a story of a certain Duchess 
cleaning some picture-frames, when a frottgit who happened to 
be present, officiously desired to take the office upon herself. 

" Child I" said her grace, " don't you suppose I should have 
called a servant if I had not chosen to do it myself I" 

The German ladies, with all their cultivation, take the most 
intimate interest in househoklry, and they are remarkable for 
cheerfulness of temper, for natural and charming manners, and 
for the intelligence and vivacity of their conversational powers. 
Who knows but the terrible dearth of subjects of conversation 
among us might be somewhat mitigated, if our ladies spent a* 
part of every morning among the various cares and duties, on 
the proper performance of which so much of the comfort and 
happiness of life depends, and which call into action far higher 
powers than those required for the bald chifc^,hat of an evening 
party, or the inanities of a morning call ? 

The universal sentiment of mtn is in favor of active domestic 
habits for women. It is said that men ' love to see women del- 
icate,' and so they do, doubtless. But does any moderate 
amount of attention to home affairs deprive a lady of her deli- 
cacy ? It may prevent the delicacy of dyspepsia, but few gen- 
tlemen admire that Indeed we have yet to discover the man 
of sense who is displeased by his wife's personal care of the 
comfort and economy of her house. Those whose lives are em- 
bittered by the lack of it are not far to seek. No houses are 
regulated with such neatness, accuracy and elegance as those 
in which the ladies of the family take a personal part in house- 
hold duties. 
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Goethe says of a young woman of his friends — and a man of 
genias is entitled to speak for his sex — '' After the death of her 
mother, she displayed a high degree of activity as the head 
of a numerous young family, and, alone, had sustained her father 
in his widowhood. The future husband could thus hope an 
equal blessing for himself and his descendants, and expect a de- 
cided domestic happiness. Every one confessed that she was a 
woman to be wished for. She was one of those, who, if they 
do not inspire vehement passion, are found to excite a universal 
pleasure. A lightly formed, symmetrical figure — a pure, healthy 
nature J and the glad activity that arises from it ; an nnemhar^ 
rassed care for daily necessities, with all these she was endowed. 
'The observation of these qualities was always agreeable to me, 
and I always sought the society of those who possessed 
them." 

Yes — we shall have all the gentlemen on our side when we 
venture to think domestic employments suited to women of all 
fortunes — to universal womanhood, indeed. So we insist that 
Katherine was happier, when, with less intervention of servants, 
she took upon herself a certain share of the daily recurring du- 
ties. Especially with regard to her son did she find her happi- 
ness increased by discarding much of the hireling aid she had 
for a while been persuaded to think necessary. Nature, no 
longer repressed by stupid conventions, sprang up free and joy- 
ous in the heart of the young mother, and yielded all that 
wealth of tender, indescribable, but most precious joys which 
so richly repays the thousand cares and sacrifices of maternity. 
In short if the Ellis sunshine seemed to the world without to 
be somewhat obscured, it was only because the radiance waa 
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concentrated within To those most concerned it certainly 
seemed doubled. 

" But there was no splendor, and it is in vain to preach that 
splendor is undesirable." Ce2a dipend. Splendor is of various 
kinds. We talk sometimes of splendid talents, and we bow be- 
fore them ; and we think of splendid goodness, though we may 
use another epithet. Neither of these was excluded from the 
new regime. But in ordinary acceptation, splendor is the result 
of lavish expenditure. Was that lacking ? To say nothing of 
the gift to George — a gift which he firmly determined should 
prove only a loan, but which was nevertheless a free gift from 
the givers — what else the Ellises bestowed, by secret and open 
channels, would have kept up the old dazzle, and saved the 
world' the trouble of all its conjectures. Uncle Ashmore fell 
into some trouble through that good son-in-law of his — ^perhaps 
Mary's bridal gifts had induced extravagant notions into her 
househouldry, but this we doubt, for Aunt Susan's daughter 
would not be likely to go far wrong. Certainly some clouds 
seemed impending over that happy family. 

Katherine wept at the thought. "It will be so hard for dear 
Uncle and Aunt Ashmore in their old days" — she said. 

Mr. Ellis only laughed. His wife looked up, astonished. 

" Don't you know, dear Kate," said the quiet man, " that it 
would hardly require more than what your shawls cost only a 
few years ago, to free your uncle from his embarrassments? 
And don't you know that not buying the shawls and fifty other 
things that gave us no real pleasure, leaves us plenty of money 
to do as we like with ?" 

Eatherlne's eyes grew larger at this, and her husband contin- 
ued ; 
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"Forgive me, my dearest, for not haring told you this 
before ; for having allowed you to think our present moderate 
style of living really necessary in prudence. When you proposed 
the change, in your tender solicitude for George, I could hardly 
refrain from assuring you at once that I could and would do all 
you wished, without the need of any marked alteration in our 
mode of life. But the desire that you should try somethmg 
which I earnestly believed more congenial to your fine, true 
nature, was too tempting ! I allowed you to regulate matters 
as you chose ; always intending, as soon as you had had time 
for a fair trial, and an opportunity to know your real tastes, to 
restore you to the former position and way of life if you deliber- 
ately preferred it. A thousand times I have been on the point 
of saying this to you, but I confess you have seemed to me so 
much more at home — so much more my own — so much more the 
Katherine of my dearest dreams, in your simpler and more 
natural form, that I could not, for very selfishness, find courage 
to offer you a return to the old grandeur— cold and sterile as it 
seemed to me, and threatening a gradual obscuration of my 
wife's best graces. But I offer it now, and without a shadow 
of hesitation, for it was not the condition I feared, but your 
estimation of it, and the habits of thought it seemed likely to 
induce. Now — ^with your present views and objects, and yoor 
past experience — I have no fears, and if you decide to return to 
square, or a similar house, I shall bo entirely content.'' 

Katherine did not receive this confession with indifference. 
For a moment she felt something akin to resentment. Had she 
then been allowed to make sacrifices for nothing? Had she 
been treated like a child, who must b© deceived into being 
good? 
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Bat it was only for a moment. The next brought more 
gracious thoughts. One look at her husband — one thought of 
what he was — of his patience, his unselfishness, his derotion to 
her — cleared her mental horizon at once. Light from his cha- 
racter seemed to irradiate her whole path, past and future. 

With a gush of grateful tears she threw herself into his 
arms — 

" Forgive you, Henry !" she said ; " forgive you for your love 
and goodness — ^for making me so happy? What gentler 
method could you have devised for awakening me from my 
dream ? Dear husband — dearest friend — I owe myself to you. 
Love and truth have revealed life to me. How could you have 
answered it to yourself if you had let me sink into nothingness 
under delusions so fatal !" 

"I know not," he replied ; "yet I confess I was completely 
at a loss. Your convictions were brought about by means 
wholly beyond any power of mine. We cannot devise and cre- 
ate circumstances to suit our wishes. Happy those who are 
willing to nse such as are offered by a benign Providence. 
Still, dearest Kate, remember I am ready and willing to enlarge 
our way of life whenever you desire it ; there may be very good 
reasons for doing so." 

'* I shall never desire it," she replied, " for there js a sense of 
weariness and disgust comes over me whenever I think of the life 
we used to lead. Not that I pretend to have grown indifferent 
to wealth, or the privileges it buys, or the consequence it gives. 
I love to spend money as well as ever, but spending it without 
display, and for objects which the world cannot appreciate, 
seems to me a higher pleasure than any that show ever gave me. 
Of mere luxury we have enough — all that we can really enjoy ; 
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for I have discovered that whatever of it we provide beyond a 
certain limit is not for oarselves, and becomes a burthen. If, 
with abundant means, you were disposed to hoard," she added, 
smiling, "I believe I should be a very bad wife ; but as you 
love to spend too — why, it seems to me we shall be very happy 
as we are." 



"Is that all ?" said Miss Grove, when the reader stopped. 

" What more would you have ?" said Mr. Berry ; " is not 
every body very happy, and haven^t we made out our case V 

" But I thought you would have told us more arbout George 
— ^how he behaved, and whether he ever fell in love." 

" you know it would be long before it was proper for 
George to fall in love, and when he did there would be a great 
deal to be said about it ; we must reserve that for other sum- 
mer hours in the House of Industry." 

"I consider the permanence of the young wife^s conversion so 
ticklish a topic," said Mr. Ingoldsby, with his usual disposition 
to a certain quizzical skepticism, " that I hold you very wise to 
stop where you do. The brother^s reformation I can believe in, 
for it is easier to forsake vice than folly." 

" Shall I tell you papa's creed — only pretended, though — 
about women ?" said Elinor ; "he often repeats these lines : 

* Is It that for such oatward ornament 
Was lavished on their sex, that inward gifts 
Were left, for haste, anflnisbed— Ju^^gQ^^i^t scant, 
Capacity not rals'd to apprehend 
Or valae what is best 
In choice, bat oftest to afllect the wrong V " 

" I could bury those lines so deep under a mountain of oppofh 
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ite ones, from poets of all time," said Mr. Berry, " that it would 
take another sammer to find them. Bat tell as whether we 
have proved our position ?" 

" Hardly," said Mr. Ingoldsby ; " for after all, you have been 
obliged to resolve Beauty into Virtue." 

" Not at all — we have only shown that Beauty and Virtue 
are a twin growth, and cannot be separated without violence to 
Nature." 

" And do you feel entitled to end with a Q. E. D,?" 

" We must leave the decision of that question with our read- 
ers." 
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CoNSEDKRiNG how highly eyerj age has prized the history and 
biography of previous times, it is matter of surprise that there 
are not always found those who systematically record passing 
events and delineate living characters. Fame is, indeed, in a 
good degree, an affair of distance. It is difficult for friends, 
associates, or contemporaries to be sure that actions or events, 
which arise from the present condition of things, will seem as 
important to posterity as to those who have an immediate inte- 
rest in the emergencies which gave them birth. But the desire 
to know what has been done and said by those who have gone 
before us — ^who helped to prepare the world for the coming of 
our day — is so universal, and we are so often vexed to think we 
know so little, that it seems wonderful that mere sympathy 
should not lead us to prepare pleasant things of this sort for the 
people whose pioneers we are. How delicious are the bits of 
private history now and then fished up from the vast sea of 
things forgotten ! How we pounce upon some quaint diary, 
some old hoard of seemingly insignificant letters, some enlight- 
ening passage in an old author, who little suspected his blunt 
quill of playing the part of an elucidator of history I What 
could repay the world for the withdrawal from its knowledge of 
the straight-forward fibs of Sir John Mandeville, illustrative as 
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they are of the state of general credulity in his day ? Or of 
Pepys's Diary, or Horace Walpole's, or Madame de Sevigne's 
letters, or Bozzy's inestimable jottings ? 

Each and every generation lives in " a very remarkable age," 
and it is obviously a high moral duty of somebody to write it 
down, circumstantially, for the benefit of those who are destined, 
through its preparing influence, to enter upon experiences still 
more remarkable. Yet when we would seek materials for the 
minute private history of a time, in the bosom of whose com- 
mon life were contained the characterizing elements of this 
great empire — as the rich satin folds of the tulip are traceable 
in a bulb which looks very like that humble piece of domesticity, 
an onion — we are obliged to search as if for the proverbial 
needle ; to dive into family records, dim with the dust of time, 
or useless from the suspicious coloring of pride or affection ; to 
call upon the East and the West, the North and the South, to 
rummage the memory-garrets of their " oldest inhabitants ;" in 
short, to pick, as it were, from thorns and briers by the way- 
side, stray locks of the material which should have been carded 
and spun by the growers, ready for the weaving skill of the 
present day. 

All honor, then, to the patriotic labors of those to whom we 
owe the gathermg of these fragments I Honor to Mrs. EUet, 
who has alone done for our Revolutionary mothers what so 
many men have been zealous in doing for their own sex, ever 
since the national struggle was ended. 

No one perhaps will question, that the women of the Revo- 
lution bore a far larger share of its actual hardships and suffer- 
ings than the men. The life afield, shorn though it may be of 
home comforts, has its poetry, its inspirations, its heroic element. 
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for compensation of its ills. The very physical influence of 
duties performed in the open air — of excitement, exercise, vari- 
ety, and liberty, is enlivening and invigorating to mind and body 
reciprocally. Military discipline, — the stimulus of command 
and of subordination, of regularity, of enterprise, of endurance, 
— has a tendency to maintain the spirits in a somewhat equable, 
if not elated state, and to keep sad personal thoughts at bay. 
Activity havhig a direct bearing upon the great object in view, 
keeps up the heart more easily and more steadily than quieter 
service can. It is, indeed, an attainment in philosophy to have, 
and to be consoled and sustained by, the feeling that 

*' They also serve who only stand and wait" 

To do is the great pleasure of life ; to suffer, or to be passive, is 
a sustained effort of self-denial. 

It was to this difficult service that the women of the Revolu- 
tion were called. ' The hard labor of waiting, in patient anxi- 
ety and a composure that did not exclude agony, while hus- 
bands, sons, fathers, brothers, went in search of danger, called 
forth fortitude and faith far beyond that required for night- 
watches under snowy skies, or forced marches without shoes. 
To follow, with heart and eye, day after day, the ebbing life of 
a darling child, whose father was far away and unconscious of 
the blow that hung over him, drew more severely upon ihe 
springs of life and hope than a wound in a skirmish or a baffled 
enterprise. The women's lot, in those times, was the ingenious 
prolongation of torture with which the savage takes care not to 
kill— torture that would nerve the impatient soul to pray for a 
bullet, rather than to dread it. To prepare a loved one for the 
camp and the battle, to see him depart, yet withhold the pro- 
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test that nature must prompt, were enough ; how much more 
was it to combat his own misgivings at the thought of leaving 
lonely and unprotected his dearer than life ; to nerve his heart 
for the strife by a deep sympathy in his sense of wrong ; to 
send him forth, in the spirit of the Greek matron, with a charge 
to return with his shield or upon it I The noble qualities called 
forth by circumstances such as these, excite the imagination and 
thrill the heart, till we are in danger of forgetting the hateful- 
ness of war. A young girl throws herself between a threaten- 
ing pistol and her father's body, and by her intrepidity preserves 
him from butchery ; and again, when she is threatened with 
death if she refuses to give information of the course taken by 
a party of her countrymen, bares her bosom to the shot of 
a brutal marauder, who is only prevented from murder by the 
shame or the humanity of a comrade who strikes up his weapon. 
A wife, who has seen her husband shot down by a musket level- 
led over her own shoulder as she entreated for his life, after- 
wards keeps watch over his blood-stained corpse in a lonely 
house, in the midst of enemies, resolute to protect the precious 
remains from further outrage. Can men do these things ? 

A war of invasion, whose success depended upon the devasta- 
tion it might be able to carry into private homes, fell, of course, 
very heavily upon women, and awakened a spirit and called 
forth a resistance which are habitually foreign to the sex. The 
peculiarly feminine quality of fortitude was warmed by excite- 
ment and outrage into courage ; a sense of responsibility, and 
the necessity of caring for the absent, produced prudence and 
awakened ingenuity ; all frivolous interests were thrown out of 
sight by the continual presence of important duties ; in short, 
woman was forced, by the dread power of necessity, into the 
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exercise of those noble qualities with which her Maker endowed 
her when he gave her to be the helpmeet of man, — qualities too 
generally allowed to lie dormant under the circumstances of 
common life, or suppressed because man, the ruler of her des- 
tiny, approves rather the lighter graces which threaten no com- 
petition in his own peculiar sphere of self-complaceucy. The 
impression left by this simple record of woman's part in the 
revolutionary struggle is that of the general tone of feeling 
rather than of particular incidents of heroism ; we remember 
not so much that particular women did or suffered particular 
things, as that the whole tone of female society was raised. 
The standard of behavior was a heroic one ; the emulation was 
no longer who should be most fastidious and dependent ; who 
should act the part of ** the tender and delicate woman, which 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon the ground 
for delicateness and tenderness," — so favorite a role ordinarily, 
that women will endure much rather than appear able to endure 
any thing ; but who should utterly put away self, forget privi- 
leges, forego indulgences, encounter dangers ; who should bind 
up wounds, walk noisome hospitals, convey intelligence, defend 
the obnoxious. It seems, truly, to have been woman who held 
the keys of the precious reservoir of Hope from which was 
drawn strength to endure to the end. Invaders, far away from 
their wives and daughters, may fight perfunctorily and fail ; 
men drawn up in defence of their own firesides, and receiving 
ever new supplies of energy and assurance from the home stores, 
are irresistible. 

But it is time to turn from our general view of the influence 
of woman upon the great contest, to the contemplation of par" 
tlealar characters and incidents. And we begin naturally with 
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the mother of Washington, who struck the key-note of this high 
harmony when she gave her faultless son to his country without 
a tremor ; and who afterwards uttered as a comment upon the 
homage oflfered him by a grateful nation — " George was always 
a good boy." The Spartan s mplieity and dignity of this matron 
make her a very classic. If without injury to the sterner fea- 
tures of this character, it were possible to infuse among its 
elements some of the Tghter feminine graces, we could find it in 
our hearts to advise our young countrywomen to study it as the 
type of American womanhood. 

In the traits of many of the heroines of the earlier days of the 
Revolution, we find a remarkable union of strength and softness, 
courage and refinement, simplicity and shrewdness, the fruit of 
patriotic sentiments engrafted on the hab'ts and acquirements 
of aristocratic society. Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Schuyler, Mrs. War- 
ren, Mrs. Montgomery, and many others, were of this class of 
women. Their adventures are less striking ; but their charac- 
ters no less admirable, than those of women whom circumstances 
brought into more conspicuous relation with the war. Mrs. 
Knox was perhaps the most splendid of these ladies, both on 
account of her elegance of person and manner, and the strength 
and perseverance of her character.— Her position in society was 
next to that of Mrs. Washington, ever her intimate friend ; and 
the aged officers who still survive, and love to talk of the scenes 
and adventures of that day, never fail to speak of Mrs. Knox, 
of her beauty, her wit, her gay and free manners, and the kindly 
and hospitable manner in which she knew how to entertain 
guests of every degree. 

Like other women of marked intellectual power, who are ren- 
dered conspicuous by station, Mrs. Knox excited envy, and 
14 
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became occasionally the subject of severe and nngenerons 
comment. Her Tery frankness, the result of conscious strength 
and honesty, was turned against her by petty minds. Thus, a 
traditional speech of hers, in the decline of life, purporting that, 
if she could live her life over again, she would be "more of a 
wife, more of a motlier, more of a woman," than she had been, 
has been interpreted as an expression of remorse ; while, in 
truth, it is no insignificant proof of virtue. It was doubtless 
prompted by the spirit of humility which implies a recognition 
of the highest and purest motives of conduct. 

Lest tliis remark and others, exceedingly natural and praise- 
worthy, currently ascribed to Mrs. Knox, should be m'scon- 
strued to the disadvantage of a distinguished woman, whose 
candor and modesty were enhanced, in the decline of life, by the 
adoption of a religious standard of action, we venture to insert 
a passage or two from a private letter, written by a still surviv- 
ing daughter, who feels a daughter's interest in the memory of 
a beloved mother, while she carefully disclaims all wish to make 
one so loved pass for 

** Tbtt fiialtlMS monster whom thd world ne'er saw.** 

"I claim for my mother no perfection of character ; she un- 
doubtedly had her share of the failings which attach to us all. 
I am very conscious that the partiality of friends, and particu- 
larly of children, is too apt to give a brighter coloring to the 
character of those who were so dear to them than truth will 
warrant. In this case, however, I would say, that while ample 
justice is done, as I think, to my mother's intellectual powers, 
which were undoubtedly of a superior order, and gave her a 
commanding influence in society, it may not perhaps be equally 
acknowledged that she had heart as well as mind. Those who 
knew her intimately would, I firmly believe, bear full testimony 
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to the warmth of her dorae?t'c attachments. A more devoted 
w fe and mother I never knew. The keenest sorrows of her 1 fe 
sjjrunp^ from thus sonrce. It was the w 11 of God to take from 
her n.ne of her twelve chihlien, prev ous to the st 11 greater trial 
of parting with tlie hu.sV)aud of her youth, the fr end and com- 
paiion of many eventful years, and many scenes of joy and 
sorrow ; and tlie anguish she endured on these trying occasions 
gave abundant evidence that her heart was feelingly al ve to the 
tender and sacred claims of wife and mother. Yet I think it 
very prolmble, that in the retrospect of a long life she may have 
seen much to regret — many dut es imperfectly performed — 
insiances innumeralile in which a different course ought to have 
been i)ursucd. FeMiurs l.ke these I have often heard her ex- 
pess, and can now most fully sympathize with Her lot was 
cast in the midst of all that was most attractive in our land ; 
yet I do not believe in its busiest scenes she ever lost sight of 
her more private and ind spensable duties." 

After the conclusion of the war, and when the services of 
General Knox were no longer required by the country, he re- 
t'red to a splendid country residence in Maine, where his wife 
assisted him in dispensing a hospitality such as this country has 
seldom seen. It is said to have been not unusual with them to 
kill an ox and twenty sheep on Monday morning, to be con- 
sume<l in the course of the week by a concourse of guests for 
whom a hundred beds were daily made. Among the visitors 
entertained here were the Duke de L'ancoart, who was, as he 
said, heir to three Dukedoms, yet without a suit of clothes to 
his back, until supplied by General Knox ; Talleyrand, who 
pretended that it was impossible for him to learn English, while 
he had two masters and was believed to understand the language 
thoroughly ; Lafayette, who remembered to inquire for his friend 
Mrs. Knox, when he visited this country as ** the nation's 
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gaest f and many others, who have figured on the stage of his- 
tory. At Boston, Loa'.s Philippe and his brothers, the Dakes 
de Montpensier and de Charolais, had been frequent visitors at 
the house of General Knox, and found solace in the friendship 
of its fair mistress ; and at all times and in all places where 
this happy couple resided, their society was sought by the 
great, the patriotic, and the distinguished. 

The character and adventures of the Baroness de Kledesel 
are well known, and as she did not belong to the patriot side, 
we shall have nothing to say of her here. Kot that we can 
notice each of the heroines of the time, even by a word ; we 
shall be obliged to content ourselves with recalling a few of 
those whose position or adventures render them peculiarly 
interesting or worthy of contemplation. 

Lydia Darrah was a Quakeress of Philadelphia, who, while 
entertaining perforce a party of the enemy, played the eavesdrop- 
per, and used the information she obtained at the keyhole to 
save the Americans a surprise at White Marsh. Those who 
approve of war cannot object to this mode of obtaining intelli- 
gence ; and the sagacity, courage and perseverance of the good 
woman certainly des<'rve all the praise bestowed upon them 
How Lydia stood with the Quaker meeting, after this exploit, 
we are not informed. 

"The celebrated Miss Franks" was noted for "the keenness 
of her irony, and her readiness at repartee ;" but the sharp 
speeches recorded of her are lacking in the delicacy which should 
distinguish feminine wit. Mrs. EUet's sketch of this loyalist 
lady, converted late in life to more patriotic predilections, is 
enlivened by an account of the " Mischianza," a festival given 
by the British ofi&cers in Philadelphia, as a parting compliment 
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to Sir William Howe, on his departure for England, when he 
was superseded by Sir Henry Clinton. This account of an 
American festival of the olden time — one of the very few for- 
mally recorded in our annals, is especially interesting, from 
having been originally written by Major Andrs, who contributed 
largely to the more poetical portion of the festival. 

"The entertainment was given on the 18th of May, 1718. It 
commenced with a grand regatta, in three divisions. In the 
first was the Ferret galley, on board of which were several gen- 
eral officers and ladies. In the centre, the Hussar galley bore 
Sir William and Lord Howe, Sir Henry Clinton, their suite, 
and many ladies. The Cornwallis galley brought up the rear — 
General Knyphausen and suite, th^ee British generals, and 
ladies, being on board. On each quarter of these galleys, and 
forming their division, were five flat boats lined with green cloth, 
and filled with ladies and gentlemen. In front were three flat 
lK)ats, with bands of music. Six barges rowed about each 
flank, to keep off the swarm of boats in the river. The galleys 
were dressed in colors and streamers ; the ships lying at anchor 
were magnificently decorated ; and the transport ships with 
colors flying, which extended in a line the whole length of the 
city, were crowded, as well as the wharves, with spectators. 
The rendezvous was at Knight's wharf, at the northern extrem- 
ity of the city The company embarked at half-past four, the 
three divisions moving slowly down to the music. Arrived 
opposite Market wharf, at a signal all rested on their oars, and 
the music played "God save the King," answered by three 
cheers from the vessels. The landing was at the Old Fort, a 
little south of the town, and in front of the building prepared 
for the company — a few hundred yards from the water. This 
regatta was gazed at from the wharves and warehouses by all 
the uninvited population of the city. 

" When the generaPs barge pushed for shore, a salute of 
seventeen guns was fired from his Majesty's ship Roeback ; and, 
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after an interval, seventeen from the Vigilant. The procession 
advanced through an avenue formed by two files of grenadiers, 
each supported by a line of light-horse. The avenue led to a 
spacious lawn, lined with troops, and prepared for the exhibition 
of a tilt and tournament. The music, and managers with favors 
of white and blue ribbons in their breasts, led the way, followed 
by the generals and the rest of the company. 

" In front, the building bounded the view through a vista 
formed by two triumphal arches in a line with the landing place 
Two pavilions, with rows of benches rising one above another, 
received the ladies, while the gentlemen ranged themselves on 
each side. On the front seat of each pavilion were seven young 
ladies as princesses, in Turkish habits, and wearing in the.r 
turbans the favors meant for the knights who contended. The 
sound of trumpets was heard in the distance ; and a band of 
knights in ancient habits of white and red silk, mounted on gray 
horses caparisoned in the same colors, attended by squires on 
foot, heralds and trumpeters, entered the lists. Lord Cathcart 
was chief of these knights ; and appeared in honor of Miss 
Auchmuty. One of his esquires bore his lance, another his 
shield ; and two black slaves in blue and white silk, with silver 
clasps on their bare necks and arms, held his stirrups. The 
band made the circuit of the square, saluting the lad'.es, and then 
ranged themselves in a line with the pav.lion, in which were the 
ladies of their device. Their herald, after a flourish of trumpets, 
proclaimed a challenge ; asserting the superiority of the ladies 
of the Blended Rose, in wit, beauty, and accomplishment, and 
offering to prove it by deeds of arms, according to the ancient 
laws of chivalry. At the third repetition of the challenge, 
another herald and trumpeters advanced from the other side of 
the square, dressed in black and orange, and proclaimed defi- 
ance to the challengers, in the name of the knights of the 
Burning mountain. Captain Watson, the chief, appeared in 
honor of Miss Franks ; his device — a heart with a wreath of 
tlowers ; his motto — Love and Glory. This band also rode 
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round the lists, and drew up in front of the White Knights. 
The gauntlet was thrown down and lifted ; the encounter took 
place. After the fourth encounter, the two chiefs, spurring to 
the centre, fought singly, till the marshal of the field rushed 
between, and declared that the ladies of the Blended Rose and 
the Burning Mountain were satisfied with the proofs of love and 
valor already given, and commanded their knights to desist. 
The bauds then filed off in different directions, saluting the 
ladies as they ajiproached the pavilions. 

" The company then passed m procession through triumphal 
arches built in the Tuscan order, to a garden in front of the 
building, and thence ascended to a spacious hall painted in imi- 
tation of Sienna marble. In this hall and apartment adjoining, 
were tea and refreshments ; and the knights, kneeling, received 
their favors from the ladies. On entering the room appropri- 
ated for the faro table, a cornucopia was seen filled with fruit 
and flowers ; another appeared in goinir out, shrunk, reversed, 
and empty. The next advance was to a ball-room painted in 
pale blue, pannelled with gold, with dropping festoons of flowers ; 
the surbase pink, with drapery festooned in blue. Eighty-five 
mirrors, decked with flowers and ribbons, reflected the 1 ght from 
thirty-four branches of wax lights. On the same floor were four 
drawing-rooms with sideboards of refreshments, also decorated 
and lighted up. The dancing continued till ten ; the windows 
were then thrown open, and the fireworks commenced with a 
magnificent bouquet of rockets. 

'* At twelve, large folding doors, which had hitherto been 
concealed, were suddenly thrown open, discovering a splendid 
and spacious saloon, richly painted, and brilliantly illuminated ; 
the mirrors and branches decorated, as also the upper table ; 
which was set out -according to Major Andr6's account — with 
four hundred and thirty covers, and twelve hundred dishes. 
When supper was ended, the herald and trumpeters of the 
Blended Rose entered the saloon, and proclaimed the health of 
the king and royal family — followed by that of the knights and 
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ladies ; each toast being accompanied by a flourish of music. 
The company then returned to the ball-room, and the dancing 
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children without hesitation risked their lives at the call of duty 
or afifection ; when the negro forgot the stupidity which his mas- 
ter is so foud of imputing to him, and under the stimulus of love 
or }/ity, was inspired with an ingenuity of equivocation or a 
boldness of defence quite at variance with his supposed charac- 
ter. The comparative simplicity of plantation life imparts a 
healthful tone to love and friendship, and depth and constancy 
to all the domestic affections ; and we love to think of the 
women of the South as the guardian angels of their firesides or 
their palmetto shades, ever ready, with sweet influences, to ward 
off, as far as human creatures may, the curse of slavery, and 
meliorate, as only gentle creatures can, its sting. 

Mrs. Gibbes, the first lady on the Southern list, may serve as 
a type of one class of the heroic women of the South. With the 
quiet energy of a veteran commander, she prepared her house for 
the recept.on of the invaders, after they had already surrounded 
it, and that closely. She did not conquer, but she disarmed the 
enemy, by opening the front door when all was ready, and show- 
ing the majestic form of her invalid husband, heli)less in his 
great arm-chair, and surrounded only by women and children. 
And wlien her beautiful plantation was given up to ruthless pil- 
lage, and the officers became her compulsory guests, she contin- 
ued to preside at the head of her table, awing the intruders into 
respect and decent order by the power of her presence. Flying 
afterwards in the midst of a heavy fire from the river, and hav- 
ing under her charge, with the helpless husband, sixteea child- 
ren, — her own and those of her sister — she discovers on reach- 
ing the neighboring plantation, towards which their fugitive 
steps were durected, that a little boy — one of her sister's — iB 
missing. 
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'*The roar of the distant guns was. still heard, breaking at 
short intervals the deep silence of the night. The chilly rain 
was falling, and the darkness was profound. Yet the thought 
of abandoning the helpless boy to destruction was agony to the 
hearts of his relatives. In this extremity, the self-devotion of a 
young girl interposed to save him. Mary Anna, the eldest 
daughter of Mrs. Gibbes — then only thirteen years of age, 
determined to venture back, in spite of the fearful peril, alone* 
The mother dared not oppose her noble resolution, which seemed 
indeed an inspiration of heaven ; and she was permitted to go. 
Hastening along the path with all the speed of which she was 
capable, she reached the house, still in the undisturbed possess- 
ion of the enemy ; and entreated permission from the sentinel to 
enter ; persisting, in s})ite of refusal, till by earnest importunity 
of supplication, she gained her object. Searching anxiously 
through the house, she found the child in a room in a third 
story, and lifting him joyfully in her arms, carried him down, and 
fled with him to the spot where her anxious parents were await- 
ing her return. The shot still flew thickly around her, frequently 
throwing up the earth in her way ; but protected by the Provi- 
dence that watches over innocence, she joined the rest of the 
family in safety." 

Mis. Martha Bratton, beginning her career of heroism by 
defying the brutal Huck, at the head of his cavalry, and per- 
sisting in her refusal to say a word that should endanger her 
husband's safety, finished it by blowing up a depot of powder 
just as the enemy was approaching it. 

" The officer in command, irritated to fury, demanded who had 
dared to perpetrate such an act, and threatened instant and 
severe vengeance upon the culprit. The intrepid woman to 
whom he owed his disappointment, answered for herself. 'It 
was I who did it,' she replied. * Let the consequence be what 
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it will, 1 glory in having prevented the mischief contemplated by 
the enemies of my country.' " 

Mrs. Thomas was of similar spirit ; and we might enumerate 
a host more, if the South were not so rich in heroines. Miss 
Langston, a g!rl of sixteen, already under British ban for having 
been more than suspected of giving private information to her 
countrymen, sets out on foot, alone at night, to cross a deep 
river in order to warn her brother and his associates of a threat- 
ened attack. 

" She entered the water ; but when in the middle of the ford, 
became bewildered, and knew not which direction to take. The 
hoarse rush of the waters, which were up to her neck — the 
blackness of the night — the utter solitude around her — the 
uncertainty lest the next step should ingulph her past help, con- 
fused her ; and losing in a degree her self-possession, she wan- 
dered for some time in the channel, without knowing whither to 
turn her steps. But the energy of a resolute will, under the 
care of Providence, sustained her." 

Mary Slocumb, the wife of a lieutenant of rangers, who was 
absent with a party on duty when Tarleton took possession of 
his plantation, had all the spirit of border chivalry, — that of the 
Ladye of Branksome herself, — 

** Through me no friend shall meet his doom: 
Hera, while I live, no foe finds ro->m f 

In the war of words she was decidedly too much for Colonel 
Tarleton, who gave his orders for scouring the country all the 
more venomously in consequence of the defiant tone of her 
answers to his searching questions, and her biting allusions to 
his own ill-fortune at the battle of the Cowpens. A most stir- 
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ring accoQDt of the various dangers and escapes of the daring 
lieutenant and his family would grace our page but for its too 
great length ; we pass on, tlierefore, to a later occurrence, 
which includes a personal exploit of the lady. The country had 
risen en masse to oppose the passage of the royal troops, who 
were hurrying to join their standard at Wilmington. This corps 
of fire-breathing volunteers — " every man of whom had mischief 
in him," as Mrs. Slocumb said, — met McDonald and his High- 
landers at Moore's Creek, February 27th, 1776, and fought 
there one of the bloodiest battles of that eventful year. Mary 
Slocumb was at home — what ? skirmishing with Colonel Tarle- 
ton ? no— dreaming I Woman still, under all the unfeminine 
porcupinishness induced by the unnatural circumstances of the 
time. We must let her tell her own story. 

"I lay — ^whether waking or sleeping I know not — ^I had 
a dream ; yet it was not all a dream. (She used the words 
unconsciously, of the poet who was not then in being.) I saw 
distinctly a body wrapped in my husband's guard-cloak — bloody 
— dead ; and others dead and wounded on the ground about 
him. I saw them plainly and distinctly. I uttered a cry, and 
sprang to my feet on the floor ; and so strong was the impress- 
ion on my mind, that I rushed in the direction the vision 
appeared, and came up against the side of the house. The fire 
in the room gave little light, and I gazed in every direction to 
catch another glimpse of the scene. I raised the light ; every 
thing was still and quiet. My child was sleeping, but my 
woman was awakened by my crying out or jumping on the floor. 
If ever I felt fear it was at that moment Seated on the bed, I 
reflected a few moments — and said aloud : ' I must go to him.' 
I told the woman I could not sleep and would ride down the 
road. She appeared in great alarm ; but I merely told her to 
lock the door after me, and look after the child. I went to the 
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Stable, saddled my mare — as fleet aud easy a nag as ever trav- 
elled ; aud in one minute we were teariug down the road at full 
speed The cool night seemed after a mile or two^s gallop to 
bring reflection with it ; and I asked myself where I was go.ng, 
and for what pur|»ose. Again and again I was tempted to turn 
back ; but I was soon ten m.les from home, and my mind 
became stronger every mile I rode. I should find my husband 
dead or dying — was as firmly my presentiment and conviction as 
any fact in my life. When day broke I was some tii rty miles 
from home. I knew the general route our little army expected 
to take, and had followed them without hesitation. About sun- 
rise, I came upon a group of women and children, standing and 
sitting by the road-side, each one of tiiem showing the same anx- 
iety of mind I felt. Stojipiug a few minutes I inquired if the 
battle had been fought. They knew nothing, but were assem- 
bled on the road to catch intellgence. They thonght Caswell 
bad taken the rght of the Wilmington road, and gone towards 
the northwest (Cape Fear). Again was I skimming over the 
ground through a country thinly settled, and very poor and 
swampy ; but neither my own spirits nor my beautiful nag's 
faJed in the least. We followed the well-marked trail of the 
troops. 

** The sun must have been well up, say eight or nine o'clock, 
when I heard a sound like thunder, which I knew must be can 
non. It was the first time I had ever heard a cannon. I stop- 
ped still ; when presently the cannon thundered again. The 
battle was then fighting. What a fool I my husband could not 
be dead last n ght, and the battle only fighting now ! Still, as 
I am so near, I will go and see how they come out. So away 
we went again, foster than ever ; and I soon found by the noise 
of guns that I was near the fight. Again I stopped. I could 
hear muskets, I could hear rifles, and I could hear shouting. I 
spoke to my mare, and dashed on in the direction of the firing 
and the shouts, now louder than ever. The blind path I had 
been following brought me into the Wilmington road leading to 
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Moore's Creek Bridge, a few hundred yards below the bridge. 
A few yards from the road, under a cluster of trees, were lying 
perhaps twenty men. They were the wounded. I knew the 
spot ; the very trees ; and the p.osition of the men I knew as if 
I had seen it a thousand times. 1 liad seen it all niirht ! I saw 
ail at once ; but in an instant my whole soul was centred in one 
spot ; for there, wrapped in his bloody guard-cloak, was ray hus- 
band's body I IIow I passed the few yards from my saddle to 
the place I never knew. I remember uncover ng h s head and 
seeing a face clothed with gore from a dreadful wound across 
the temi)le. I put my hand on the bloody face ; 'twas warm ; 
and an unknown voice begged for water. A small camp-kettle 
was lying near, and a stream of water was close by. I brought 
it ; i)0ured some in his mouth ; washed his face ; and behold — 
it was Frank Cogdell. He soon revived and could speak. I 
was washing the wound in his head. Said he, ' It is not that ; 
it is that hole in my leg that is killing me.' A puddle of blood 
was standing on the ground about his feet. I took his knife, cut 
away his trousers and stocking, and found the blood came from 
a shot-hole through and through the fleshy part of his leg. I 
looked about and could {-ee nothing that looked as if it would do 
for dressing wounds but some heart-leaves. I gathered a hand* 
ful and bound them tight to the holes ; and the bleeding stopped. 
I then went to the others ; and — Doctor ! 1 dressed the wounds 
of many a brave fellow who did good fighting long after that 
day I I had not inquired for my husband ; but while I was busy 
Caswell came up. He appeared very much surprised to see me ; 
and was with his hat in his hand about to pay some compliment : 
but I interrupted him by asking — * Where is my husband V 

*' ' Where he ought to be, madam ; in pursuit of the enemy. 
But pray,' said he, * how came you here V 

'" Oh, I thought,' replied I, *you would need nurses as well 
as soldiers. See ! I have already dressed many of these good 
fellows ; and here is one ' — going to Frank, and lifting him up 
with my arm under his head, so that he could drink some more 
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water — ' would have died before any of you men could have 
helped him/ 

" * I believe you/ said Frank. Just then I looked up, and ray 
husband, as bloody as a butcher, and as muddy as a ditcher, 
stood before me. 

** ' Why Mary !' he exclaimed, ' What are you doing there f 
Hugging Frank Cogdell, the greatest reprobate in the array V 

" In the middle of the night, I again mounted ray mare and 
started for liorae. Caswell and ray Jiusband wanted me to stay 
till next morning, and they would send a party with me ; but 
no ! I wanted to see my child, and I told them they could send 
no party who could keep up with me. What a happy ride I 
had back ! and with what joy did I embrace ray chid as he ran 
to raect me !" 

Lest we should be wanting, both to Mrs. Slocumb and her 
unwelcorae guest Colonel Tarletou, we give a passage which 
does credit to them both. 

"When the British army broke up their encampment at the 
plantation, a sergeant was ordered by Colonel Tarleton to stand 
in the door till the last soldier had gone out, to ensure protec- 
tion to a lady whose noble bearing had inspred them all with 
the most profound respect. This order was obeyed : the guard 
brought up the rear of that army in their march northward. 
Mrs. Slocumb saw them depart with tears of joy ; and on her 
knees gave thanks, w.th a full heart, to the D.vine Being who 
had protected her." 

This lady lived, through all her toils and dangers, a happy 
wife for sixty years, with the husband of her youth. In her 
seventy-second year, being afflicted with a cancer in her hand, 
she with characteristic bravery held it forth to the surgeon's 
knife, declining the usual assistance. She died in 1836, her 
husband in 1841, — ^the patriarchs of their district. 
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The exploit of Mrs. Motte, who furnished the arrows which 
were to carry combustibles to the roof of her own new and val- 
uable mansion, is well known. It may not be equally so, that 
after her husband^s death, findhig that through the disastrous 
accidents of the times, his estate was insolvent, Mrs. Motte 
determined to devote the remainder of her life to the honorable 
task of paying his debts. 

" Her friends and connections, whose acquaintance with her 
affairs gave weight to their judgment, warned her of the appar 
rent hopelessness of such an effort. But, steadfast in the prin- 
ciples that governed all her conduct, she persevered ; induced a 
friend to purchase for her, on credit, a valuable body of rice- 
land, then an uncleared swamp- on the Santee — built houses 
for the negroes, who const tu ted nearly all her available pro- 
perty — even that being encumbered with claims — and took up 
her own abode on the new plantat'on. Living in an humble 
dwelling — and relinquishing many of her habitual comforts — she 
devoted herself with such zeal, untiring industry, and indomita- 
ble resolution to the attainment of her object, that her success 
triumphed over every difficulty, ai^d exceeded the expectations 
of all who had discouraged her. She not only paid her hus- 
band^s debts to the full, but secured for her children and 
descendants a handsome and unincumbered estate." 

This is the heroism of peace, a far more difficult heroism, we 
must take leave to say, than that of war, even for women. 
Actions to be truly great must be performed without the stim- 
ulus of present excitement. The true dignity of such as this 
will be recognized when war is forgotten, or remembered as an 
almost impossible barbarism of past ages. 

Further south, we come upon the exploit of a " war-woman '* 
indeed. Nancy Hart, a Georgian Amazon, hideous in person as 
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ferocious in nature, is represented as having shot a man or two 
witti her own hand, in her own house, and coolly recommended 
the hanging of four more before her door, on a tree which may 
still be seen. The stream near this Penthesilea's bower is called 
"War-woman's Creek," in her honor. Nature makes strange 
mistakes sometimes, and seems to have given the virago's hus- 
band the milk omitted in her own composition. At least, we 
judge so from the fact that Nancy called him " a poor stick." 

Mrs. Ellet's account of the women of Kentucky includes 
many very interesting anecdotes, illustrative of Indian cruelty, 
and female courage and patriotic feeling. The satisfaction with 
which we read these touching records of American pioneer life 
makes us regret, that so much more is doubtless lost than saved. 
These things happened in days and regions belonging far less to 
the pen than the axe and the rifle. It were worth a pilgrimage 
through that land of " forest, flood and fell," to glean the frag- 
ments yet extant among those who must soon pass away. 

There is a thrilling story of Wheeling, on the Ohio, then 
called Fort Henry, whither^ in 1777, a large Indian force was 
brought by a notorious renegade and tory, Simeon Girty. 
Within the fort were collected, as usual, all the helpless of the 
neighborhood, and a garrison numbering barely twelve, includ- 
ing boys, the rest having been killed in an attempt to dislodge a 
party of savages near the fort. The stockade was stormed by 
the Indians, and defended by the marksmen within with good 
hope, until it was discovered that the powder was exhausted. 
The only supply lay in a house about sixty yards from the gate. 
In this emergency, when all depended on obtaining the powder, 
and the person who should seek it must become a mere target 
for the savage horde without, a young girl, Elizabeth Zane, vol- 
15 
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onteered to be the messenger, insistiDg that no one else could be 
as well spared. The blood thrills as we picture her, leavuig the 
fort on this desperate errand, reaching the house in safety, emerg- 
ing again with the keg of powder in her arms, and skimming the 
ground toward the gate, amid a shower of bullets. But the 
bullets had no billet for her, and she reached the fort in safety, 
We need not say that her heroism saved her friends. 

We have adopted something of geographical order in our 
notice of particular persons ; but we proceed to call up several 
characters, omitted in our pursuit of the more heroic and poeti- 
cal instances of feminine patriotism. 

And first comes Mrs. Bache, the only daughter of Franklin. 
Like many other ladies of that stirring and stimulating day, 
she wrote many and good epistles. She begins her letters to her 
father, " Honored Sir," and ends with saying " There is not a 
young lady of my acquaintance but what desires to be remem- 
bered to you." The simplicity of her habits does credit to her 
father, who, figuring at the court of France in his blue woollen 
stockings, writes reprovingly to her about Philadelphia gaieties. 

" But how could my dear papa give me so severe a reprimand 
for wishing a little finery ? He would not, I am sure, if he knew 
how much I have felt it. Last winter was a season of triumph 
to the whigs, and they spent it gaily. You would not have had 
me, I am sure, stay away from the Ambassador's or General's 
entertainments, nor when I was invited to spend the day with 
General Washington and his lady ; and yon would have been 
the last person, I am sure, to have wished to see me dressed 
with singularity. Though I never loved dress so much as to 
wish to be particularly fine, yet I never will go out when I 
cannot appear so as to do credit to my family and husband. . 
• . . . I can assure my dear papa that Industry in this 
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country is by no means laid aside ; but as to spinning linen, we 
cannot think of that till we have jjot that wove wh'ch we spun 
three years ago. Mr. Duffield has bribed a weaver that Uvea 
on h s farm to weave me eighieen yards, by making him three 
or four shuttles for nothing, and keeping it a secret from the 
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as a sort of Executive Committee. The shirts provided were 
cut out at her house. A letter to Dr. Franklin, part of which 
has been published, shows how earnestly she was engaged in the 
work. The Marquis de Chastellux thus describes a visit which 
he paid her about this time : ' After this slight repast, which 
only lasted an hour and a half, we went to visit the ladies, 
agreeable to the Philadelphia custom, where the morning is the 
most proper hour for paying visits. We began by Mrs. Bache. 
She merited all the anxiety we had to see her, for she is the 
daughter of Mr. Franklin Simple in her manners, like her 
respected father, she possesses his benevolence. She conducted 
us into a room filled with work, lately finished by the ladies of 
Philadelphia. This work consisted neither of embroidered 
tambour waistcoats, nor of net work edging, nor of gold and 
silver brocade. It was a quantity of shirts for the soldiers of 
Pennsylvania. The ladies bought the linen from their own 
private purses, and took a pleasure in cutting them out and 
sewing them themselves. On each shirt was the name of the 
married or unmarried lady who made it ; and they amounted to 
twenty-two hundred.' " 

In another letter to her father, speaking of her having met 
with General and Mrs. Washington several times, she adds, 
" He always inquires after you in the most affectionate manner, 
and speaks of you highly. We danced at Mrs. PowelPs on your 
birth-day, or night, I should say, in company together, and he 
told me it wag the anniversary of his marriage ; it was just 
twenty years that night." Washington dancing! The statue 
stepped down from its pedestal I 

Miss Mary Philipse, — afterwards the wife of Captain Roger 
Morris, who was attainted of treason, and suffered confiscation 
in punishment of his " loyalty,"— is celebrated as having fasci- 
nated Washington, when, in his twenty-fourth year, he travelled 
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from Virginia to Boston, on horseback, attended by his aides- 
de-camp. He was entertained in New Tork at the honse of 
Mr. Beverley Robinson, whose wife was the sister of the charm^ 
ing Mary Philipse. It seems qaite problematical whether the 
young chief actually offered himself and suffered the mortifica- 
tion of a refusal, but it is not disputed that his heart was 
touched, and that the young lady might have been the wife of 
the Commander-in-chief, and the lady of our first President, if 
she had chosen. She is represented to have been one of those 
who rule all about them by an irresistible charm, and the honor 
in which her memory is held among her descendants proves that 
Washington was wise in love as well as in war. 

The wife of the traitor Arnold was the daughter of Edward 
Shippen, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, of a family distinguished 
among the aristocracy of the day, and prominent after the 
commencement of the contest among those who cherished 
loyalist principles. She was a beautiful girl of eighteen when 
she became the object of Arnold's attentions ; but although he 
appears, even before marriage, to have imbued her with his own 
discontented and rancorous feelings towards those who thwarted 
his plans of selfish ambition, there is not a shadow of proof that 
the knowledge of his treason did not fall on her, as on the coun- 
try, like a thunderbolt. But it cannot be pretended that she 
was one of the women who help to keep men true and brave. 

. " She was young, gay, and frivolous ; fond of display and 
admiration, and used to luxury ; she was utterly unfitted for the 
duties and privations of a poor man's wife. A loyalist's daugh- 
ter, she had been taught to mourn over even the poor pageantry 
of colonial rank and authority, and to recollect with pleasure 
the pomp of those brief days of enjoyment, when military men 
of noble station were her admirers. 
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" Mrs. Arnold was at breakfast with her husband and the 
aide8-de-cam[) — Washington and the other oflScers having not 
yet come— when the letter arrived which bore to the traitor the 
first intelligence of Andre's capture. He left the room imme- 
diately, went to his wife's chamber, sent for her, and briefly 
informed her of the necessity of h'.s instant flight to the enemy. 
This was, probably, the first intelligence she received of what 
had been so long going on ; the news overwhelmed her, and 
when Arnold quitted the apartment, he left her lying in a swoon 
on the floor. 

'* Her almost frantic condition is described with sympathy' by 
Colonel Hamilton, in a letter written the next day : * The 
General,' he says, * went to see her ; she upbraided him with 
being in a plot to murder her child, raved, shed tears, and la- 
mented the fate of the infant All the sweetness 

of beauty, all the loveliness of innocence, all the tenderness of a 
wife, and all the fondness of a mother, showed themselves in her 
appearance and conduct.' — He, too, expresses his conviction that 
she had no knowledge of Arnold's plan, till hs announcement 
to her that he must banish himself from his country forever. 
The opinion of other persons qualified to judge without preju- 
dice, acquitted her of the charge of having participated in the 
treason. John Jay, writing from Madrid to Catharine Livings- 
ton, says — * All the world here are cursing Arnold, and pitying 
his wife.' And Robert Morris writes — * Poor Mrs. Arnold I 
was there ever such an infernal villain I' 

"Mrs. Arnold went from West Point to her father's house ; 
but was not long permitted to remain in Philadelphia The 
traitor's papers having been seized, by direction of the Executive 
authorities, the correspondence with Andri was brought to 
light ; suspicion rested on her ; and by an order of the Council, 
dated Oct. 27th, she was required to leave the state, to return 
no more during the continuance of the war. She accordingly 
departed to join her husband in New York. The respect and 
forbearance shown towards her on her journey through the 
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country, notwithstanding her banishment, testified the popular 
belief in her innocence. M. de Marbois relates, that when she 
stopped at a village where the people were about to bum 
Arnold in effigy, they put it o£f till the next night." 

Truth to say, these reminiscences of the women of our forming 
day are so interesting, that we might extract more than half 
the book if we should indulge our disposition to hold up to 
honor the daughters of the various portions of this extensive 
country, whose characters were brought out by the influences 
and chances of the times. We owe them an incalculable debt, 
to be repaid only by the best possible use of the blessings they 
bequeathed us, and an interest in the future of our country equal 
to that which Inspired their efforts and sacrifices. 
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timent of loyalty, we may console oorselves, at least in part, by 
the reflection that a feeling and habit of hospitality is ennobling 
too, and perhaps proves no less in favor of the country than the 
other, especially since it often involves some sacrifice of time, incli- 
nation and worldly goods, while loyalty may, and often does 
evaporate in words. It is easier to swing one's hat and ejacu- 
late, *' God save the queen I" while we toss oS a bumper, than 
to receive a poor family, furnish tbem with food and lodging, 
and speed them on their way. John Bull's loyalty has never 
made him look more sweetly upon the tax-gatherer, or embrace 
with fraternal warmth his Irish fellow-subjects ; while our hos- 
pitality opens its doors to those whom taxes drive out of their 
homes, and to the Irish who flee before the tender mercies of 
their more favored countrymen. There is a vast deal of spurious 
but showy sentiment in the world. 

But as a matter of individual and self-sacrificing virtue, com- 
mend us to the hospitality of the western settler. It extends 
not only to his neighbors and friends, those who may possibly 
have an opi)ortunity of returning the kindneot, but to business 
visiters, tax-gatherers, duns I Every decent (white) man is 
asked to stay to dinner, whether he come to buy land or to 
serve a writ. This good nature often subjects the inviter to 
strange table-fellows, but your true Western man is not fastidi- 
ous. He will see 'unwashen hands,' on his knives and forks 
rather than endure the thought of having transgressed the laws 
of hospitality. 

This feeling is peculiarly exhibited in the urgency with 
which he invites his old parents to 'come out West,' for- 
getting the unavoidable dangers of the change. And it i0 
no less remarkable how many, nnappalled by the prospect 
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of leaving the home and the associations of youth, are finally 
induced by affection or compelled by poverty to join their 
prosperous children in their new abode. It will be long ere we 
forget the coming of two old people — the parents of our talka- 
tive neighbor, Mrs. Titmouse, whose log-house stood in a lonely 
spot, where the deer ran past the windows to be shot, and the 
fox took care of the chickens. Mrs. Titmouse was a perfect 
Croton in conversation. Her daily talk was like streams, jets, 
douches — everything but the standing pool or the useful hydrant 
which gives you just as much as you want. 

**I want to speak to ye jist one minute," she would say, if 
she caught you passing her door. " Sit down now, do I here's 
a seat" — (wiping it with Sally Jane's sun-bonnet). "I've seen 
the day when I could ha' gi'n ye a cheer that hadn't a broken 
back. My old man's shiftless like, ever since he walked out of 
the third story door of the mill, and hit his head and spoilt that 
new cap o' his'n. That cap cost twelve shillin' if it cost a cop- 
per. He bought it down to Galpin's ; or rather I bought it, as 
I may say, for I airnt the money by spinnin'. Spinnin' isn't 
sich very bad business, after all, for I airnt enough by my wheel 
last year to buy that 'ere cap, and them 'ere sashes, there in 
the comer. If my old man wam't quite so shiftless, we should 
ha' had something for winders besides cotton sheets, for them 
sashes has sarved for hen-roosts this six months. Its ra'ly 
astonishin' how hens does love to sleep where you don't want 
'em to. They allers roosted on the teester of that bed till we 
got them sashes. I'd rather have 'em there than on the bed, 
though." 

Thus much would be said while the chair was dusted and the 
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visiter placed in it. Theu would the good dame seat herself 
upou the bed-side, and continue ; — 

" Folks may think, seeiu' me so kind o' scant off, that I 
hain't never been used to nothin' ; but I can tell je my folks 
down east is forehanded folks. I've got a cousin that keeps as 
handsome a shoe-store as there is standin' between th.s and 
Detroit. And my uncle's daughter, Malindy Brown, is married 
to a cap'u of a vessel — h.s boat runs on Connecticut river — I 
dare say you may have heard of h^m—one Jabcz Coilin. And 
my cousin, Joe Binks, is a good farmer, with everytliing com- 
fortabie. When I was down east he gi'n me lots o' things. 
Look a here, now !" 

And With the word, the speaker, in the vehemence of her 
desire to produce proofs of her gentJity, would hop up on the 
block which served for a sort of stand by the side of the fire, 
and reach down a huge bag of dried apples, which must be 
''hefted" on the failing knees of the visiter, in proof of the 
forehandedness of the friends who could afford to give such evi- 
dence of their interest in Mrs. Titmouse. " Theyv'e got apples 
as plenty as taters," she would say, with a sigh, " and wool 
and flax too, for all i'm so poor. But I'm goin' to have my 
old father and mother come out here, to see how poor folks live, 
and I don't believe but what they'll be pleased to see the open- 
in's too." 

The old father and mother did come, and were duly installed 
in the " /entered" bed, while everything that the poor farm 
afforded was put in requisition for their comfort. Chinese exag- 
geration, "Every thing 1 have is yours/' is ntpraiiv qp+pH nuAn 
in the woods in such cases. No reserve 
best bed (though it be the only one) t< 
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H will pleasure the honored guest, particularly if be come from 
** the east/' that land of dear and splendid memories. 

But all Mrs. Titmouse's care did not succeed in warding off 
the Destroyer, whose way was made easy by the weight of 
years, the effects of hard work, the change of climate, and the 
marsh malaria, which steamed up more yenomously than usual, 
in the autumn of the year in which they came to visit their flu- 
ent daughter. Both the old people died ; the man first, and 
the wife of grief for her lost companion. Only four weeks inter- 
vened, and the second funeral under such circumstances drew 
together the whole neighborhood. 

Poor Mrs. Titmouse took her sorrow differently from other 
people. When her friends came to honor the sad occasion, 
they found the coffin on its tressels in the open air, under the 
shade of an ancient tree, and the bereaved daughter hovering 
about it with her usual appearance of assiduous inefficiency, and 
an unceasing gush of words. She recounted again and again, 
as new parties came in, the whole story of her invitation to her 
parents, their acceptance, their journey ; what she had done 
and tried to do for them while under her roof ; the first symp- 
toms of incipient fever ; the whole course of medical treatment ; 
the approach of danger ; the fears and the regrets of the suffer- 
ers and herself ; the consolations of the minister ; the words of 
the fatal hour (chiefly her own) ; the preparations for burial, 
and the difficulty which occurred as to the digging of the graves, 
because the money, which must be paid in advance, was not 
forthcoming. These comprised but a portion of the topics with 
the discussion of which Mrs. Titmouse sought to relieve her 
heart, while her apron was every moment lifted to her eyes, to 
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wipe awaj the tears ever called np anew by the words associated 
with all these sorrowful circamstances. 

After the clergyman commenced his duties, habitual respect 
dammed up the stream of talk ; but during the long drive to 
the grave, and at the grave itself, Mrs. Titmouse found herself 
refreshed enough to recommence the story of her woes. She 
was glad, at any rate, she said, that the old folks had such 
decent funerals. She didn't believe they would have had better 
at " the east," though all their people were so forehanded ; and 
she would never forget Mr. C.'s kindness in getting them graves 
dug, and would pay him out of the very first spinning money 
she got. As for her husband, she insisted he was so shiftless, 
that there never would have been any graves dug if they had 
waited for him. To be sure, he said his back was lame, but it 
wasn't so lame but what he could sit on the counter at the store, 
playing checkers with that loafer, Levi Cram, until sun-down, 
never thinking of what was to be done. 

At the grave the complaint took the form of more vehement 
lamentation. All the while they were lowering the body, Mrs. 
Titmouse stood looking in and wringing her hands. " Oh, my 
poor old father and mother I I*m sorry enough that ever I 
asked ye to come away from your comfortable home, out here 
into the MX^Mgan to die, away from every ]t)ody I Not but 
what it's a good place to live and die in, and I'm sure Fm under 
an everlastin' compliment to the neighbors for their kindness, 
and particularly Mr. C, for having the graves dug, and lending 
us his wagon ; and if our pigs turn out any thing, which I'm 
afraid they won't, I shall certainly send Mr. C. one, besides 
paying him in money. Or if the pigs shouldn't do well, perhaps 
the* chickens will. Any how, I'll find something, for I'm under 
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an everlastin' compliment ; and hope when any of you gets into 
trouble, you'll find them that's able and willin' to help ye, 
thou<rli I wouldn't advise any one to bring their old father and 
mother out here, for though it's a good country enough for them 
that's strong and hearty, it ain't no place for old folks." 

This is but a trifling specimen of Mrs. Titmouse's grief- 
promjjted oration ; for pen and ink are too slow to give any 
idea of all that she managed to enunciate while the mould was 
filling in. Her talking was so proverbial in the whole neighbor- 
hood, that a reprobate fellow in telling the particulars of a fit 
of illness, which h^ brought him to the verge of the grave, 
added : " But after all, the Lord was very good to me ; for he 
never let old Mother Titmouse come near me, or I shouldn't 
have sot here this day." 

After our experience and observation, we cannot recommend 
the emigration of people advanced in years, though we are far 
from predicting for them the fate of Mrs. Titmouse's parents. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, there are many priva- 
tions to be undergone in a new country ; and though the disor- 
ders which belong to a luxuriant soil in the first stages of its culti- 
vation, are not generally fatal to the young and robust, the con- 
stitution of the aged lacks stamina to rally after the first attack 
I But to those who do go, we can promise hospitality une- 
qualled in the richest dwellings of the old world The ready 
hand, the hearty greeting, the oflfered bed, the bounteous table, 
the best seat at the fire, await the traveller who comes to the 
country with the intention to settle. Those who fly to the prai- 
ries in pursuit of a new pleasure, may sometimes meet the cold 
shoulder — indeed, some have made complaints of that sort ; but 
our knowledge of western people assures us that if the other 
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cost ever so much time and thought, prayer and anxiety. This 
being the case, the form of sainthood perhaps more needed 
among us than any other, is a manifest superiority to the cor 
ruption of riches, and a determination, known and read of all 
men, to consecrate the fruits of industry and blessing to the 
Lord who permits their in-gathering. The triumph of the rich 
man over his riches is a great victory, now and here. Garlands 
and civic crowns might well be adjudged to such a hero. He 
must be no devotee to poverty, no despiser of the thrift, the 
enterprise and the glorious success of our conventional life ; but 
one who, having entered largely into trade, and fully succeeded, 
learns to make his gains the fuel of that holy fire which alone 
has power to consume all selfishness in the career of charity. 

Such a man, if we have rightly read various notices of his 
character and actions, was the late Amos Lawrence, whom we 
cannot forbear to mention when we think of some of the saintly 
lives lately closed among us. Known alike as the head of one 
of the most distinguished commercial houses in the United 
States, and as the most liberal dispenser of charity in the most 
beneficent city in the world, we cannot but feel that he is indeed 
an example of the virtue we most need. Nowhere is the influ- 
ence of wealth likely to be worse than where its duties are so 
little determined, by established requirements, or hereditary 
obligations, and where every man is the exclusive controller of 
his own possessions. Over all the temptations besetting the 
wealthy class in our country, Amos Lawrence must be confessed 
to have obtained a complete victory. He began as a poor boy ; 
he made his fortune by hard work ; he grew up under the spur 
of emulation ; he dealt in a community where a moderate gener- 
osity would have conciliated the entire respect of the public; 
16 
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encroached on the coolness of his head. The very qnalities 
essential to success in life came into play in achieying that 
higher success which rightfully immortalizes his example. Col- 
lision with competitors had never hardened his heart, but only 
taught him patience and pity. Business habits had not 
blunted his sensibilities, dulled his fancy or starved his love of 
nature, and his sympathy with poverty, with childhood, and 
whatever else touches the best hearts. He needed no separa- 
tion from common life, no narrowing down of its duties, to 
become a saint. He pursued his business with the same justice, 
generosity, purity and truth, that presided over his benefactions. 
He was as much a saint in making as in spending his fortune. 
He exercised as benignant an influence over his clerks as over 
his beneficiaries ; and let no young man go to ruin under his 
eye, while he was providing for possible evils among those he 
never saw. 

Do we seem hasty in classing this man of goodness with 
the saints ? It is true he would have shrunk with no simulated 
blushes from the title ; but can any one of ordinary experience 
suppose that such a character had not its foundations deep 
in religiousness of heart ? " Of creeds laid in the understanding, 
and not influencing the life," says President Hopkins, " he 
thought little ; the tendency of his mind was to practical rather 
than to doctrinal views. He believed in our Lord Jesus Christ 
as a Saviour, and trusted in him for salvation. He was a man 
of habitual prayer. The last time I visited him he said to me 
that he had been restless during the night, and that the 
only way in which he could get quieted was 'by getting 
near to God.' " So all the building, fitly framed together 
grew into a holy temple in the Lord. None that ever looked 
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largest scale, a sum nearly equal to that we have mentioned as 
the twenty years' contribution of Mr. Lawrence to the good of 
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above it. He loved to talk of interestiog cases of reform and 
recovery, both because these things occupied his mind, and 
because every one loved to hear him ; but the hearer who made 
these disclosures the occasion for unmeaning compliment, as if 
he fancied a craving vanity to have prompted them, soon found 
himself rebuked by the straight-forward and plain-spoken patri* 
arch. Precious indeed were those seasons of outpouring, when 
one interesting recital suggested another, till the listener seemed 
to see the whole mystery of prison-life and obscure wretchedness 
laid open before him with the distinctness of a picture. For, 
strange as it may seem, our friend had under his plain garb — 
unchanged in form since the days of Dr. Franklin, to go no 
further back — a fine dramatic talent, and could not relate the 
humblest incident without giving a picturesque or dramatic 
turn, speaking now for one character, now for another, with a 
variety and discrimination very remarkable. This made his 
company greatly sought, and as his strongly social nature read" 
ily responded, his acquaintance was very large. To every one 
that knew him personally, I can appeal for the truth and mod- 
eration of these views of his character and manners. 

A few biographical items will close what I venture to offer 
here. 

Isaac T. Hopper was bom December 3, 1771, in the township 
of Deptford, Gloucester County, West Jersey, but spent a large 
portion of his life in Philadelphia, where he served his appren- 
ticeship to the humble calling of a tailor. But neither the 
necessity for constant occupation nor the temptations of youth- 
ful gaiety, prevented his commencing, even then, the devotion of 
a portion of his time to the care of the poor and needy. He 
had scarcely reached man's estate when we find him an active 
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while even a dying spark of good feeling remained. Up to 
February 1852 did this venerable saint continue his abundant 
labors ; when a severe cold co-operating with the decay of 
nature, brought him his sentence of dismissal. He felt that it 
was on the way, and with the serious grace that marked every 
thing he did, he began at once to gather his earthly robes about 
him and prepare for the great change, which no one could dread 
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" You forget, my dear/' said Mr. Austin, quietly, " that I 
warned you against doing too much, not too little. My fears 
point rather toward Mary's becoming a mere automaton, for 
want of the habit of thinking and acting for herself, than to any 
deficiency in the list of her accomplishments. Mary is scTcn- 
teen now, and might be trusted, I think, to her own judgment 
sometimes. But vou know. I never interfere, mv dear." Mr. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Was Mary always so submissive ? She endeavored to be so, 
for she was a good girl ; but she did not invariably succeed, for 
she had been endowed by nature with a mind and heart, and 
such things are apt to assert their rights in spite of education. 
Habit has a wonderful influence, and makes things easy which 
would else be intolerable. Mary had never known freedom of 
any kind. She had always been surrounded with tender re- 
straints, as if by a netting of strong wires, gilded, but impas- 
sable. Young companions had been selected for her, brought 
in with a formal introduction and a command, implied at least, 
to love and cherish ; but these expedients turned out, as such 
things always must, complete failures, and Mary preferred her 
books, her music, her flowers and her needle-work, to such un- 
natural associations. So she grew up a perfect child, without 
any of those precocious initiations into the ways of the world 
which are so apt to be the consequence of unlimited acquaint- 
ance. She read many books, but they were either books of 
direct instruction, conned at the rate of a certain number of 
pages per day, or they were full of erasures, leaves pasted to- 
gether, and notes of qualification or dissent, the work of the 
mother who had determined to be taste, conscience, and judg- 
ment to her daughter, until such time as she should have arrived 
at years of discretion. When this important period was likely 
to arrive it was not easy to say. At seventeen it was certainly 
as far ofif as ever. 

But this hint from Mr. Austin, this cruel blow from a quarter 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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CHAPTER V. 
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primeyal woods. The welcome was in proportion to all the 
other abondance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Austin could not but find all this very charm- 
ing for a day or two, though they were not the sort of people 
for the country. But Mary 1 Never was there a creature so 
happy. It was her first sight of unmarred Nature, and all her 
troubles, (if she had any,) were forgotten in the intoxication of 
a sweet and most natural pleasure She rode, she ran, she 
climbed fences, she milked cows, (or tried to do it,) she fed the 
chickens till they followed her in flocks. She rambled in the 
dense old woods with Mrs. Ellery's grand-children, from breakfast 
tune till dinner, in spite of all Mrs. Austin's fears of cougars 
and rattle-snakes. This was evidently the place for her, what- 
ever it was to her father and mother, and they were reluctant to 
propose the return for which their souls were longing. Besides 
how to prolong a visit of those guests, who must consider them- 
selves only chance acquaintances I It would never do, and Ma- 
ry was desired to prepare for the return to Detroit. Here was 
a sad affair. Mary cried heartily, she could not help it. The 
love of trees, and grass, and thronging domestic creatures, is a 
fountain of pleasure to unspoiled hearts, and to Mary this 
source of happiness was so new. Fortunately, good Mrs. 
Ellery needed not the sight of her young guest's tear-stained 
eyes, to impel her to kind urgency for a longer visit ; and when 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin could not be prevailed upon, she begged 
for Mary, until Mr. Austin was fain to yield. The. idea of 
leaving Mary behind, could not, at first, be made intelligible to 
Mrs. Austin. The imprudence, the utter insanity of trusting a 
child of that age alone, was too great. But her husband, who 
had observed with delight Mary's spirits and retummg roses, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
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266 AUTUMN HOURS. 

tions of beauty shonld no longer seduce his thoughts from the 
contemplation of wisdom. 

But he had de?ised a subtle, we had almost said a sa?age 
method of re?enge upon his master, and very soon found an 
opportunity of putting it in practice. In cold blood and with 
malice aforethought, he managed to place the stern preacher of 
prudence and self-command within point-blank range of the 
lady's eyes, and won her over to use, in the service of his 
revenge, all the powers of fascination which had proved effectual 
in enslaving himself. The philosopher was of course very soon 
charmed into forgetfulness of his grand dogmas, for your philoso- 
pher is proverbially weak at all weapons but his own. Beauty, 
wit, grace, were put in requisition with the fullest success ; 
coquetry added her freaks ; and, in a word, in a marvellously 
short time, the wise man became a fool, as so many wise men 
have done before him under the same circumstances. And thus 
we arrive at the explanation of the scene with a sketch of which 
we began. Among the incredible follies which the malicious 
beauty devised for the humiliation of her awkward captive, was 
a requisition on her part that he should suffer himself to be sad- 
dled and bridled, and accept, for the reward of his obedience, 
the honor and delight of carrying his goddess about her garden. 
He only stipulated for a scene closely shielded from vulgar eyes, 
lest, by some accidental betrayal, his reputation as a teacher of 
wisdom should suffer, and above all in the estimation of his royal 
pupil. An inner court of the palace was therefore chosen, and 
among its flowery alleys did the delighted sage prance with his 
fair burden. But, in the very midst of his happiness a dread 
sound — a sound as of unhallowed laughter — struck his ear, and 
looking upward, he beheld in a window the face of the future 
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planet. But one of the conclusions to which his researches in 
other directions had brought him, was, that however close may 
seem the approach of any two bodies, there is always an actual 
space between them, produced by this said power of repulsion. 
How then could he, a philosopher, be satisfied with the idea of 
a union in which repulsion as well as attraction was to play its 
part? Was it not natural to refer the many unhappy mar- 
riages which had come under his notice to a want of recognition 
of this fact in science ? How should he ascertain whether, in 

t.Viia r»flJ5P t.ViA rAnnlisivp nnwpr nf fliA vAiinor laHv miorlit. Tint, nvftP- 
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William Herschel iufonns us, " perfonn revolutions around each 
other, each having its own orbit." The lady's included a hus- 
band and children ; but the philosopher finished his cycle with- 
out ring or moon, a crystalline sphere in the grand empyrean, 
or region of perpetual serenity. 
18 
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it Loye — pro7erbially tonchy, we all 
e at the neglect of his wHilom sworn 
n, who, he declared, had ceased to in- 
)nt parties in town. Finding his tem- 
[M^asion, he sought the cooling influence 
3 amnsed himself and forgot his pettish 
rtiye arrows among groups of simple 
[ley raked the new-mown hay in com- 
is peach or the firmer apple, to dry, in 
sr, which they knew must come f or 
)r bound the lachrymose onion wreath- 
wisp of straw. But, ere long, weary- 
rt — ^not unlike that of the royal ennuyS 
balcony whole hecatombs of game, so 
either fight nor fly — ^he left the rustic 
long the banks of a bright and rapid 
teaming waves through foliage of every 
J at times the sun, the snowy cloud, 
aden hue of storms, the appalling as- 
[ distinct at mtervals, yet at intervals 
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again fdsed, as it were, into one enchanting and harmonioos 
whole. Loye called the stream Poetry, and declared that he 
would always dwell by its side. 

As he strayed along delighted, leaning occasionally over the 
living mirror, that he might see how it enhanced the splendor 
of his beauty, he beheld, reclining in the shadow of a rock, a 
heayenly form, whose wings, folded in repose, and a celestial 
halo round his brow, declared him still unchanged by contact 
with the things of earth. By the radiance which shone 
through his closed lids, and by the lyre clasped, even in sleep, 
to his bosom) Love knew the bright visitant to be Genius. He 
called him with his most persuasive voice^ — and Love's tones ere 
almost irresistible — ^but in vain. The sleeper's head was pil- 
lowed on a bed of poppies, and a drapery of deadly nightshade 
hung from the rock which shaded him from the sun. *^ I must 
see those rainbow pinions unfolded to the light I" said Love ; 
" of all my claims to immortality, none could be so indisputable 
as the subjugation of this glorious being to my power !" 

And, selecting one of his keenest arrows, and new-stringing 
his bow with a braided tress of golden hair, he wounded the 
unguarded bosom of the slumberer. 

The youth started — opened his eyes, bright and dewy as the 
first glad smile of morning, and spread wide his radiant wings 
as if to find safety in flight. But he became conscious of the 
sweet venom which was spreading tlirough his veins, and, with 
a glance half-reproachful, half-adoring, he bowed the knee to 
Love and owned his resistless power, and asked his supreme 
will. 

" Sing I" said the conqueror ; and the' blended music of 
voice and lyre filled the whole air, and, borne along by the 
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thrilling life all the spiritnal things that 
recesses of that charmed spot. Love 
J with flowers, showered delicious odors 
brow, brought honey in the comb white as 
►w, and presented to his eager lip a lily-cup 
Wood-nymphs and naiads, hovering round, 
eautiful forms reflected in the crystalline 
r, but though various and changeful as the 
', one face, and one only, was there seen in 
;ed through every disguise. The forms and 
by Fancy, — the one face was the work of 
," said victorious Love, " take me to thy 

lie pleased subject tried his glittering wings 
b. Alas ! overcome by the too sweet ban- 
ack upon the roses which the victor had 
The halo faded from his head ; his lyre 
nyrtle — ^mute, save when a breeze from the 
ned a faint echo of its former power. 
)id thing I'' said Love, enraged at the effect 
nd he was about to shake over the lids of 
the baleful dust of Oblivion, when a fearful 

a rugged wood at no great distance. His 
f-locks about his wasted features, and his 
rce concealed his meagre limbs. His eyes 

in his hand was an iron sceptre, which has 
Dve to tremble. 

said the baffled tyrant, as he flew to the 
;hboring tulip tree, yielding the field for the 
nemy, that he might watch the effect of his 
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THE VISION AND THE CREED OP PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. 

Wb are apt to declaim against the corruptions of the age in 
which we live, and to imagine that no preceding one has eqaai- 
led it in all the crimes which might be expected to call down 
the vengeance of Heaven npon nations or apon individuals. The 
follies and vices of our own time are magnified to us by the 
various passions, prejudices and prepossessions which help to 
make up our estimate of passing events, while we judge of those 
which transpired long since, with the coolness of abstraction and 
the charity of indiflFerence. 

But the observation of the witty and wicked Lady Mary, 
that in all her travels she had met but two kinds of people — 
men and women — might serve all travellers and all time. Not 
only in great affairs can we trace continual recurrence of the 
same causes with the same consequences, but the very tattle of 
a village or the jealousies of a household have had their proto- 
type thousands of years ago. Babies cry now-a^ays in the 
very same tones which served little Cain and Abel for the 
expression of their sorrows ; and no less do the grown-up Gains 
and Abels of our tune make use of the very same modes ol 
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showing their different characters, that we find so strikinglj 
described in the most ancient of all histories. 

The old-fasMioned notion of the "dignity'' of history has 
given rise to continual efforts to hide this simplicity or sameness 
in the trae records of haman action. It has been thought 
necessary to dress up and render conspicuous a certain class of 
events, while another class, perhaps far more efficient in produc- 
ing the real features of the age, are unnoticed and forgotten. 
For these we must go to ancient rhymes and homely chronicles — 
compositions called forth by the spirit of the times, and not 
encumbered with any character or " dignity " to support ; and 
in their quaint and simple pages we shall find truths that writers 
of more pretension shun to tell, or perhaps pass over as unworthy 
of notice. 

"The Vision and the Creed of Piers Ploughman," is one of 
the most striking of these pictures of the times ; and the scarce 
black-letter volume, to which formerly none but antiquaries had 
access, is now " newly imprinted," with all its grotesque and 
arabesque decorations, its vermilion letters, its frontispiece of 
most original design and perspective — ^the ploughman holding 
the handles, and his faithful spouse bearing the goad which is to 
urge to their duty a pair of the most extraordinary oxen — and, 
floating over all, the motto ^QfOH BpttU 5? plOUflii UX(i 
BtXd UH tiOWit fittOUHf* among William Pickering's resus- 
citations of the treasures of the olden time. To those who love 
to have the stately and somewhat formal march of history 
varied by an occasional quick-step, we recommend a perusal of 
this work, of which we will here offer a short account. 

This curious poem is supposed to be the work of a monk — 

* Qod speed the plough and send us oorn enoDgh. 
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some say a monk of Malvern, Kobert Longlande or Langlande 
by name, one of the many who qaitted their monasteries to 
advocate the canse of the Reformation. David Bnchanan. 
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ic time we have ample evidence that 
Rhymes," of EUiott and the songs 
1th marked and most important em- 
sentiments of whole nations. Still 
igs have been when literature was 
)ye-word ; and we think those err 
•es of the fourteenth century as mo- 
3t of the time. 

had brought into vogue a new spe- 
ems to have afforded a model for 
^eying instruction under the veil of 
may, perhaps, be thought to detract 
ritical point of view ; but practically 
^e than a blemish ; since the natural 
ing is much relieved by an occasional 
the author, which seems to excuse 
ittention required by a long two- 

rho, weary of the world, falls asleep 
ft and beautiful scenery of the Mal- 
multitude assembled in a fair mead- 
Id of mankind ; attracted on one 
the right aim of man's pilgrimage, 
mgeon of Care," the dwelling-place 
1 real life than in this poetical pio 
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We cannot follow out 
story ; "the fair ladye 
church, who oifers to ii 
(earthly reward,) who at 
fixed upon better thin^^s 
slighted ; Conscience, wh 
Mede, but declines the ui 
suade the multitude to 
Truth ; Kynde, or Natl 
very important personag 
whose characters and o: 
within reasonable bound 
march is rather unsatisl 
nothing is concluded," bt 
paint human life as it is ; 
eral amelioration of manli 
cumstances, would have b 
tice of the novelists of on 
prosperity, in the very fa< 
dence. 

The language of the Y 
glossary, but this requisit 
omes. Here is a specimc 

And 01 
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For all 
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or wher-for 
by to libbe.- 

encouragement — assuring the hungry 
there also " liflode" or livelihood is 
the hungry man may reply, as we are 
oughman's day : 

but Providence sent the baby to my 
yours P^ 

a sort of quaint wisdom, homely, but 
e half axiomatic, half mystical. The 
mocratical as if it had seen the light 
Levolution. Indeed Piers has been 
e fourteenth century, 
i a p or feet specimen of the English 
as a science, and the study of it is 
to elucidate many of the real difficul- 
} a fine example of that style of versi- 
ly one in use among the Anglo-Sax- 
heir literature. Rhyming verse had 
into England. The characteristic of 
mpted at the period, was a kind of 
hat in every couplet there should be 
first line beginning with the same let- 
so be the initial of the first word on 
!ce falls in the second line. This kind 
' the thirteenth century, with rhyme ; 
r ; and purely alliterative poetry was 
er orders when Piers Ploughman was 
' it in satire seems to have a political 
grave matters in question directly to 
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iition of William Pickerell, whose 
trae antique fashion, figures on the 
ip of CtUlfelmUH and a greedy- 
taken from a fine folio manuscript 
9 hand, undoubtedly contemporary 
and in remarkably pure English, 
ers. The manuscript belongs to 
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And thanne freraB in hir frigrtor * 

Bholiyndenak^ye 

Of Oofltantyn'ft eofrei 

InwhIofalst)iecat«l 

Tb«t Grogorla^ god children 

HanTTelet deepended. 

And tbanne shall the Abbot of Abyngdon* 

And aU his laene forevore 

Have a knock of a kynge 

And Incnrable the wonnda 

That this worthe soothe seek 70 

That oft oyer-ee the Bible,** Aa. 3so, 

This prophecy is certaiDly remarkable, yet we can scarcely 
consider it miracnlons, since the excesses into which the religions 
honses had fallen were such as to render it very likely that some 
monarch, either virtnons or passionate, would make sweeping 
work with them at no very distant date. If the sufferings of 
the lower orders, the yices of the great, and the excesses of the 
clergy were what the Vision describes them to have been, we 
may marvel that the Ploughman did not foretell a shower of fire 
which should purify the entire realm as well as the monasteries, 
since professed moralists are generally not backward in prophe- 
cying, and even invoking, the vengeance of Heaven upon other 
people's sins. 

As to the prophetic part, Philippe de Comines, as far back as 
Edward lYth's time, says the English were never without some 
prophecy or other to account for whatever events might occur. 
These predictions, from the oracular form in which they were 
delivered, had at least half the chances in their favor — as 
witness that which threatened evil to Edward lYth — saying 

• FraTtoi^reftctoiy. t Yvele— eTll. 
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•8 returned, back came our 

ce, he was seldom disturbed 
bsided, and the determined 
ited to induce a chance vis- 
rere sometimes taken to the 
jociated the flowing beard, 
ea of a hermit, our recluse 
of the class. He was a 
I in a sort of Robinson Cru- 
e which the most romantic 
difficult to invest with the 
always marks the hermit 
Qes terminate his ramble by 
el, or a schoolboy spend his 
ood, for the sake of sharing 
lonely tenant ; and in such 
recluse was quiet but kind, 
epaid by the gift of some 
out-door life enabled him 
rude oven, and bake apples 
ley gathered berries or ram- 
But he scarcely ever spoke, 
I absolute solitude, 
d no little interest or curios- 
hen I was one day informed 
and had asked leave to take 
swine did eat" — but a piece 
)n6igned to that base use by 
caught his eye as he passed 
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her territory, driven from his wretched home by the pangs 
of hanger. I had heard that he sometimes asked alms in 
the kitchens of his yoang visiters, when from want of foresight 
he found himself without provisions ; I was, therefore,* not 
surprised when I heard of his coming. Quite curious, however, 
I followed my informant immediately, and found a tall, meagre 
figure, clad in a sort of wrapper of the coarsest kind of blanket- 
ing, confined at the waist with a piece of rope. His hair 
was " sable-silvered," and seemed utterly unconscious of comb or 
scissors ; and his beard not " descending" but full and bushy, 
concealed completely the mouth and chin, to which I usually 
look for the expression of character. So much of his face 
as could be seen showed little trace of refined sensibility. His 
eye was cold and stern, and one found it difficult to believe 
it had ever been otherwise ; yet I fancied — who could forbear 
fancying something, of an individual so singular in his appear- 
ance and habits ! — that the deep furrows of his brow were not 
the gradual work of time, but the more severe scoopings 
of remorse or regret, and that they spoke of pangs such 
as only the strong mind can suffer. 

My gaze offended or disconcerted him, for he stepped without 
the door, so as to screen himself from further scrutiny. I 
hastened to repair the involuntary fault by addressing him 
courteously, and inviting him to come in. He neither spoke 
nor raised his eyes from the ground ; so, directing apart that 
food should be set before him, I left him to dispose of 
it at his pleasure, for it was evident that he was painfully shy, 
and that my presence was both unexpected and unwelcome. 

I heard of him occasionally through the Summer, bufr 
nothing of novelty or interest until the hoarse voice of Autumn 
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d the strides of approaching Winter 
res of the forest, when it was ascer- 
111 occupied h!s airy summer bower, 
ince his usual migration. Preparing 
I of the sick room, I accompanied his 
in hopes of discovering the nature of 

contribute to its cure. 

deed was the situation of the poor 
able to gather in the produce of his 
corn was yet on the stalk, and the 
The trees, stripped of their covering, 
to the miserable hovel, and the her- 
ding wind, warmed only by the poor 
id him, having followed him to his 

1 the blast, or for the food which the 
denied them. 

the provisions we offered, but re- 
removing him to a more comfortable 
^ng the miserable pallet on which he 
:oms of any particular disease, but a 
iwers of life. His appearance was 

of a transparent paleness ; but this 
isioned by the want of such food as 
ed. He felt quite sure he should 

had lain in bed only to keep himself 
ite in rejecting further aid, the young 
f fuel, and filled his kettle and hung 

arranged the few comforts we had 

by the bedside, and we left him 
however grateful he might be for 
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intended kindness, human society was evidently distasteful 
to him. 

It was evident to ns all that he was much softened since 
his illness. He no longer maintained an obstinate silence, nor 
when he spoke was it with that deep hoarse voice which had 
been remarkable before. There was more of refinement in his 
language, and of intelligence in his eye ; and I could not help 
thinking that the roughness I had noticed had been artificial — 
assumed only to suit the character he had adopted. Our young 
people now visited him more frequently, and others, hearing of 
his indisposition, offered more comforts than he would consent 
to receive ; but he declined gradually, so gradually, indeed, 
that those who saw him often were scarce aware of the change, 
until one morning he was found dead in his bed.* No clue to 
his name or kindred was found among his poor effects ; but he 
had consigned to one favored individual a memoir of his life, or 
at least of that portion of it which had been passed among men. 
Other papers there were — the outpourings of a vehement spirit 
— of a rebellious and untamed heart, which had dared to sit in 
judgment on the decrees of the Most High, and to draw from 
the various calamities of life bold and blasphemous conclusions 
against the justice and goodness of Providence. These were 
of course committed to the flames ; but the short record of his 
own disastrous career, written apparently in a different spirit, 
and after he had ceased to " contend against God," is here 
given, not without a hope that useful lessons may be derived 
from the errors of a proud and self-deifying heart. 

* Thoae of our readers who were acqaaloted with New Havea thMj-Are yean ago win 
recognize in this sketch an attempt to describe the person known as '* The Hermit of East 
Koek." We most be pardoned fbr imagining his antecedentai 
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THE HERMIT'S STORY. 

My father was a sabstantial farmer. By unremitting industry 
in early life he had amassed a few hundreds, and these had 
become thousands by prudent management and rigid economy ; 
so that from my earliest recollection he was at ease as to worldly 
possessions. His own career having been thus prosperous^ 
he naturally desired that his only son should follow in his 
footsteps, and with his noble farm inherit his fondness for 
agricultural pursuits. Though deficient in education himself, he 
allowed me its advantages, and I was many years at school, 
with only the occasional interruption of a summons home when 
haying or harvesting required the entire force of the household. 
At such times my father spoke often to me of his wish that 
I should be prepared to relieve him from the cares which 
his years b^an to render irksome ; of my own good fortune in 
being the inheritor of such a farm, and o( his in having a 
son capable of carrying out his plans of further improvement — 
but I was fated to disappoint him. Fated, did I say 1 Let me 
rather own that at school I imbibed a love of letters, but not a 
sense of duty ; a high opinion of my own powers, and a secret 
conviction that those powers would be wasted in the inglorious 
occupation of tilling the ground. My thirst for knowledge 
referred only to mental gratification ; and I pursued my studies 
with an ardor of which those who have always had ready access 
to the treasures of literature can have but little conception. 
At home I scarce saw a book, beyond the Bible and a few ele- 
mentary works ; and when at college my eyes first opened upon 
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the stores of ages, I became absolutely intoxicated with delight, 
and rioted indiscriminately in whateTer seemed for the moment 
most desirable to my excited fancy. The result of this kind of 
reading was anything but advantageous. Mental dissipation is 
scarcely less injurious to the moral sense than is its ruinous 
brother, vice. The generous and self-denying virtues are almost 
as incompatible with the one as with the other. Under the influ- 
ence of my new-found pleasure, it cost me not a pang to disap- 
point the loDg-cherished hopes of my father, and it was with a 
secret swell of conscious superiority that I announced to him my 
resolution never to be a farmer. 

His auger and his astonishment knew no bounds. He bit- 
terly lamented his folly in having sent me to college, " although," 
as he observed, " there was nothing in the nature of learning to 
make a fool of a boy." This was very true, yet the small and 
ill-chosen and worse digested amount of it which I had imbibed, 
had only filled my head with vanity, and my heart with undnti- 
ful thoughts. The entreaties of my mother and sister delayed 
the catastrophe for awhile. My father consented to try me at 
business, and I condescended to be tried ; but nothing but 
disaster ensued. When not willfully careless, I was ruinously 
absent-minded, And it was not until I had killed half the cows, 
by letting them spend the night in a field of clover, and spiked 
the best horse on the tongue of a stage-coach, while I lay read- 
ing Thomson's Summer on the top of a load of hay, that my 
poor father gave it np in despair. He gave me a smaU amount 
of money, a horse, and a supply of clothing, and then, with 
anger in his eye and grief and mortification in his heart, sent me 
to seek my fortune where I could find a situation more congenial 
to my taste. 
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ong folly, I coald not but feel a little 
back OQ my home and on the kindest 
to try the wide world for a subsistence, 
hat upbraided me with the sorrow of 
ilence by a determination to return to 
earned a name and a fame that should 
of my youth, and crown their latter 
As a stepping-stone to fortune, how- 
bhat I should immediately determine 
[ig a regular subsistence, and my pas- 
say my incapacity for anything else, 
tuation of a teacher. I had no dread 
bribed the various satirical descriptions 
pacity of those who had attempted it. 
I felt myself to be, I was confident the 
rould throng ; and I anticipated with 
t of the natives, when they should 
of their schoolmaster. 
t occurred when I sought this delight- 
ick of proper testimonials. It had not 
person of my appearance and acquire- 
gntials among ignorant rustics ; bu^ 
disgust, that I was required to go 
"ormula of recommendations and certifi- 
e to the honor of teaching a district 
jrs as would have served to accredit 
■y. A loiij interval occurred before 
rom my Alma Mater, and by the time 
,nd entered upon my new duties, an 
trons and their children had served to 
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damp my ardor considerably. I droppec 
of making orators and statesmen out of t 
to my care ; and contented myself with 
of eradicating some of the bad habits ar 
my pupils — a sad and discouraging task, 
paper is easy, but when the surface has 
over, who can expect to produce fair anc 

Most of my scholars were the sons 
no idea that the whole of a child's time o 
school. Many omissions occurred, and 
regularly came to the writing-desk or 
hands hardened by labor, or heads preoc 
nial ideas. These difficulties, however, 
the expectations of the parents. 

" I expect," said one sturdy father to 
got sich a high-larnt master, my boy '11 
afore the quarter's out ;'' and another, ^ 
month in committing the multiplication ti 
knew how to spare him for three mon 
should " larn surveying." 

The proportion of reasonable parents 
was lamentably small ; but all this I 
had found what I expected — abundan 
But alas I the mornings and evenings, w 
soled me for the most laborious drudgerj 
mand. That odious " boarding round "- 
to be abolished by statute— gave me ev 
if such sojourn may bear the sacred nan 
home seemed more uncomfortable than 
fire for the household, during all the i 
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sible in winter weather ; and in the eTeninge, 
and business being out of the way, 1 might have 
by the fireside, I found myself so fagged by the 
day, that even books had no charm which could 
oping eyelids. The comfortable and well ordered 
't often rose sweet and tempting upon my weary 
le forbade me to confess my error and seek again 
oof. I knew my father would be ready to receive 
but that word T determined never to speak, 
rament such as mine, the trials at which I have 
e unreasonably severe. Better regulated minds 
md them much more tolerable ; to me they were 
the soul, and I felt often tempted to fly from 
i done from other and far less evils that had 
ent at home. I did, however, exercise sufficient 
bo fulfil my agreement ; but no entreaties could 
Dgage with the same set for another season ; and 
nee which my winter of torment had earned, I 
ain, hoping to find some nook of earth where the 
I still valued, though at a more reasonable rate, 
me a livelihood while I was deciding on a per- 
• life. 

Ekt evening upon a lovely spot — a village lying on 
pid stream which flowed through a highly culti- 
There was a mill with its busy, pleasant hum ; a 
mnd which the usual number of idlers were col- 
tavern where there were no idlers at all ; one 
through which, at this sunset hour, many fair 
ing ; and, on the brow of a hill which overlooked 
burch on whose taper spire the last rays of the 
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8im seemed to Imger with affectionate delay. I gazed with de- 
light, and, still as saDguiae as ever, decided that this favored 
spot should be my home for the present. A school here, 
I thought, could not be like other schools — and, as far as my 
own experience went, I was for once right. 

There was no lack of testimonials this time, and I soon found 
myself established in a select school, which promised better sup- 
port and more leisure than I had enjoyed in my former situ- 
ation. I entered upon my new duties with interest, but had 
already begun to discover that all schools in the country are 
alike in some particulars, when an incident occurred which 
changed at once the bent of my repining thoughts, and the 
whole color of my life. 

Margaret , a beautiful girl whose health had from 

childhood been so delicate as to prevent her from attending 
school regularly, was now, in her seventeenth year, placed unr 
der my charge. Her father, the rich man of the neighborhood, 
was anxious that Margaret should employ an interval of 
improved strength in repairing, as far as possible, the deficiei^ 
cies of her early training, and he requested extra attention on 
my part, in the shape of private lessons, which brought me 
every evening to his house. 

My imagination had often dwelt on the lovely beings who rise 
under the creative wand of the poet, and I had sighed to think 
that only in books may we hope to meet these shapes 
of beauty, lit from within by souls yet more divine ; but 

in Margaret did my charmed eyes discover more than 

poet ever painted. The softest beauty — a clear and most 
ingenuous mind — and a gentleness which can never be feigned — 
all the qualities which I should have chosen if I had been 
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ke, with the power of giving life to the 
e united in this fair creature. There 
ledge which it was to be my blissful task 
ber young enthasiasm drank in as does 
long delayed shower. How I rejoiced 
;en no further cultivated I I would not 
should aid the expansion of this tender 
ler did : it was mine to watch its unfold- 
^rance ; mine to wear it in my heart of 
[i books do not furnish passed between 
pupil. Margaret accepted my offered 
ave her own in exchange ; and in less 
le time when I first saw her she became 
i\f. 

' the imagination ? Have I — ^the out<'ast 
id of Heaven — the companion only of the 
ve I ever been the beloved of Margaret 
mts — the approved and applauded of all 
^ Is this cold and almost pulseless heart 
welled with triumph as I gazed on my 
fed my pride with the thought that if I 
he inglorious lot marked out by my father, 
found this — the world's best treasure ? 
would have veiled that joyous scene if 
I the place of the happy bridegroom, the 
appearance now scarcely claims kindred 

rith a wealthy and influential connection, 
)n for my outset in life. My sister had 
md proved a valuable substitute for an 
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undutiful son. Th:s fortunate circumstance coi 
to quiet those troublesome whispers with \ 
would occasionally beset me. Yet the sad 
become habitual to my mother^s ftice, conv 
to my better sense which selfish pride cou 
disregard. Every look of hers told me the 
could ever supply my place to. her ; and that 
ment occasioned by my cold-hearted desert 
a chilling shade on the evening of her days. 1 
my idol always sufficed to pnt to flight every re 

Yet the part of my life which I look back up 
remorse is the period that immediately follow 
During those four happy y^ars, inspired by the 
ces in my wife\s character, I labored assiduous 
faults. I forgot my self-importance as far 
endeavored to promote the happiness of all arc 
the sacrifice of sotne of my own cherished incli 
feet as were my efforts, they were sincere, and 
ret, at least, eminently successful. Never was th( 
domestic happiness dimmed for a moment, even 
ings of that wayward self-will which had so oft 
to the eyes of ray poor mother. How indeed c 
to tell this sad story, if to all the rest were aci 
tion that I had ever inflicted one pang on that 

It was my intention, when I began this 
passed over the incidents of my early life, and 
little more than the horrible catastrophe whi 
the sun and extinguished the stars to my blij 
many years. But with the attempt to say ai 
human feelings and the natural longing for 
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me. Recollections of the entire past 
)uld have vent. Far different have long 
5, and who does not know that rebellions 
wn jnst misery with them? The very 
[perience in the recital of my sorrows, 

insane folly of having withdrawn myself 

am no longer fit for their communion. 
le which I feel will be but short. 

large contracts connected with internal 
lides keeping his accounts, I frequently 
rs of his workmen in the quarry and in 
was to me an ever new delight. To ex- 
ets, to roam through long branch-roofed 
ling strokes of the woodman were lost in 
1, amid the hush of noonday twilight, to 
itic musings or to solemn contemplation, 
7 enjoyments that could reconcile me to 
s, even for a day. 

Lsions, when I had strayed until hunger 
id begun to think the way home would 

unexpectedly upon an Indian wigwam, 
nan and his mother, received me with 
it my request for food, the white-haired 
m-bread and succatash, with a calabash 
lectar to my eager thirst. The young 
king specimen of his race, was one whom 
Tching for timber suited to our purposes, 
inity to engage him to explore a new and 
les of great size which were necessary at 
er had that cold and stem indiiference 
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which veils the fiery soul of his race ; but he promised compli- 
ance and I left him, haying in Tain tried to press upon himself 
and his mother some compensation for my refreshment. 

In consequence of my commission, Indian John, as this young 
man was called in the neighborhood, came several times to my 
house, and upon one occasion crossed my wife's path as she was 
going out. It was then that I learned that Margaret had a 
deep and unconquerable dread of an Indian. Her family 
accounted for it by the circumstance of her having been fright- 
ened by one when a child. The occurrence, as repeated to me, 
did not seem likely to have made so lasting an impression on the 
mind of a girl brought up on the outskirts of civilization ; but it 
proved to be indelibly imprinted on her imagination, and was 
supposed to have been the first cause of her delicate health. A 
country girl entrusted with the care of her when four or five 
years old, took her one day into the woods near her father's, in 
search of wild flowers ; and, leaving her under a tree to amuse 
herself with those already gathered, penetrated further, hoping 
to find some still brighter and more beautiful. In her absence 
a drunken Indian found the child, and for mere mischief, as is 
supposed, gave one of those shrill yells, said to be among the 
most appalling of all earthly sounds. The girl, brought back 
by the whoop, found Margaret in strong convulsions ; and for 
some weeks she hovered between life and death, and afterward 
suffered many years from the enfeebled condition of her nerves. 
Ever since that time she had dreaded the sight of one of the 
dark race, and I now understood why she had always declined 
my invitations to go with me to the forest. She refrained from 
mentioning her secret fears, for she shrunk from avowing what 
she considered a silly weakness. With her a weakness was not 
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savage strength. The whiskey of 
all that is fearful, as well as all 
ter. There is nothing to be feare 
as the wretched Indian." 

She heard me shuddermgly ; foi 
is not to be influenced by reasonu 
ed, and the paleness which had 
her, began aga'.n to encroach up 
happiness had brought , to her ch( 
absence from the scene of such u 
pate their effect, I proposed to h( 
parents, who were always del!ght< 
to whom she was warmly attache 
we prepared for the journey. 

Visions of my home ! how is it 1 
val, ye rise on my soul with the i 
pretty cottage — that trellised po: 
and its overhanging roof — the tree 
and which grew to my wish, as il 
of Margaret I How often, since t 
again amid those fairy scenes, hoi 
and listening, as of yore, to the 
from my broken slumber to solit 
the bitterness of the contrast I 
bliss an earnest of what may yet 
wanderer ? 

Being obliged to be absent foi 

leaving home, I took my wife to 1: 

her exposed to any agitating accid 

I told her I would return to tea, 
20 
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at once confirmed by the answer of a boy in tli 
had met Indian John on the road, on horsel 
squaw wrapped in a blanket before him ; anc 
he thought that he had the squire^s bay hors 
stable — the horse was gone. 

We were soon mounted and on our way t 
burst the door of the wigwam — it was deserter 
no clue to guide us, but followed any path 
descry, by the light of a clouded moon O 
fouud the clearings of white men, but when ar 
give us no information. At length, just as th( 
ing, we reached the bank of a river, and a Ic 
of which told us there were wigwams on the 
was about to dash into the stream, but the ma 
take his boat. The ford was not safe, he said, 1 
had crossed it that night on horseback. I 
men in their senses, and made my own way ac 
how. 

From this moment my recollections begin t 
I remember the beating of my heart, which she 
to foot. I remember, too, that with a tiger-lik 
to the nearest hut, and looked through a crevi< 
see my wife now — as she sat on the ground, pr< 
wall — her face pale and swollen, and her e; 
glassy that I thought for a moment I behelc 
body. But the Indian too was there, and, as 
death-like orbs turned their ghastly light up 
expression of such terror — I stood like stone- 
almost senseless — till he moved toward her— 
like his own, I sprung upon him — ^but I know i 
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We were in the boat on the river — they put an oar into my 
hands, and my wife lay in her father's arms unconscious of our 
presence, or of any thing that had befallen her. One man 
steered, and another held the cord witli which they had bound 
the arms of the Indian. My mind was perfect chaos — but one 
idea stood out clear amid the confus'on — that was vengeance. 
" Vengeance I" seemed the voice of every breath I drew, and all 
distracted as I was, I had yet mind enough left to plan its ex- 
ecution. I had no weapon for instant action ; but the idea of 
plunging the wretch into the water, as soon as Margaret should 
be in safety, and holding him there until his hated breath had 
ceased, feasted my boiling pass'ons, and I rowed with convulsive 
eagerness to hasten the blissful moment. Vengeance was sure, 
and already I seemed to roll the sweet morsel under my tongue, 
when the Indian, bursting the cord, with one bound sprung 
over me, seized Margaret, and, with a yell of triumph, plunged 
with her into the water. I followed, but rage blinded me ; and 
he easily eluded my grasp, darting off whenever I approached, 
and always keeping his helpless burthen under water. At 
length, casting toward me the now lifeless corpse, he made for 
the farther shore. To others I left the care of my beloved, 
while I pursued her destroyer. I overtook him as he gained 
the opposite bank, grappled with him, and snatching his own 
knife, buried it in his heart. He fell dead, but my hatred still 
survived. T continued to plunge the weapon again and again 
into his abhorred carcase, until my fiery strength failed, and I 
sunk exhausted and insensible upon the ground. The efforts 
of those about me recalled me to a brief sense of my misery, but 
fever and delirium followed, and, before I recovered my reason, 
the form I had so idolized was forever hidden from my sight. 
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brooded over the means of escape from this new suffering — not 
n sake but for that of others. I shudder even 
)llection of my feelings toward the unconscious 
• the madness of grief was yet on me, and the 
of the image of ray lost love, pale, dying, as I 
her, brought also the blind rage of the moment, 
to clutch again the reeking knife. It was too 
he roof which so kindly sheltered my wretched 
ed onward without a plan — without a hope for 
need not dwell upon my unhappy wanderings ; 
the hunger, the bitter suffering, which assails 
without money and without friends. The wants 
re disregarded until they became intolerable, 
ne kind hand did not give what nature required, 
1 for roots, or climbed the trees for nuts, like the 
denizens of the forest. By day my thoughts 
limless misery from my past happiness to my 
on, too often mingling with thoughts of woe, 
urmurlngs against the Author of my being. In 
t dread scene was a thousand times repeated, 
led with the destroyer of my peace, and felt his 
my face ; or endued by a revengeful fancy with 
3wer, and no longer limited to such puny retribu- 
)es seemed given to my revenge. I hunted them 
)f precipices, and hurled them headlong down ; 
)rests, and enclosing them within the blazing 
d upon their fierce agonies, unsatisfied even then, 
year of wandering, during which I endured more 
describe, I bethought me of this wild spot. I had 
during my college life, and knew it was too diifi- 
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